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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE MESSAGE TO STAMMARS. 


T was on the forenoon of a certain Saturday in May that Olive 
Deane found herself jogging slowly along the road that leads from 
Pembridge to Stammars. The morming was sunny and the road 
pleasant, but Olive had no eyes for anything: her own tortuous thoughts. 
occupied her fully. Should she break as gently as possible the news 
she had to tell, and then give Eleanor the letter after having thus paved 
the way? Should she put the letter into her hand without a word, and 
simply wait to be questioned as to anything further that she might be 
supposed to know? Or—and this was the course that approved itself 
more fully to her—should she say nothing about the letter, but tell the 
news her own way, with sting and venom, and before whatever audience 
chance might give her an opportunity of assembling to hear it? Over 
and over in her mind she kept revolving these different courses, as the 
ramshackle old fly in which she was seated jolted and creaked its way 
slowly along the quiet country roads. 

Lady Dudgeon, released at length from further attendance on her sick 
sister, was panting to get back to London for the remainder of the season. 
Sir Thomas, accompanied by his faithful Gerald, had come down on the 
Friday to fetch her ladyship. They were to stay at Stammars over the 
week end, but on the Monday morning the whole family would go up to 
town. 

In due course, Miss Deane arrived at Stammars, only to find that 
Lady Dudgeon, accompanied by Miss Lloyd, had gone shopping to 
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Pembridge, and that she must have passed them somewhere on the 
road. They would, however, so she was assured, be back in time for 
luncheon, so she made up her mind to await their return. Sir Thomas 
and Mr. Pomeroy were somewhere about, so the servant told her; but 
them, at present, she did not want tosee. The young ladies, Sophy and 
Carry, had gone with their mamma, so that Miss Deane was left perforce 
to the evil company of her own thoughts. “Miss Lloyd, indeed!” 
muttered Olive, when the servant had left the room. ‘‘ This is the last 
day that she will have a right to call herself by that name. What will 
her name be to-morrow? Should her ladyship have occasion to go 
shopping to-morrow, will she take this nameless pauper with her in her 
carriage? Not if Lady Dudgeon is the woman I take her to be.” 
After all, she had not long to wait—but little over an hour—before 
she saw the Dudgeon equipage rolling solemnly up the main avenue 
of the park. The young ladies had evidently been left behind, probably 
at some friend’s house—a fact for which, just then, Olive was by no 


means sorry. 
She was still undecided as to the precise mode in which her com- 


munication should be made to Eleanor. She found it impossible to 
make up her mind. Circumstances at the last moment would probably 
decide her. 

From the place where she was standing she could see the entire 
length of the avenue. She could see the two fat greys and the fat 


coachman, as they came nearer with every moment, but not yet could 
she see, who was in the carriage behind—the carriage respecting which 
her ladyship had spoken in such disparaging terms to her husband, but 
which was still deemed good enough for country wear. Presently she 
saw Sir Thomas and Mr. Pomeroy emerge from the shrubbery and go 
to meet the carriage. Then the carriage stopped, and Lady Dudgeon 
and Miss Lloyd alighted, and all four walked slowly towards the house. 
Gerald and Eleanor lingered a little behind the baronet and his 
wife, and to Olive’s jaundiced eyes they seemed to be deep in earnest 
and loving conversation. In fancy she heard Pomeroy’s low and tender 
tones and Eleanor’s half-breathed replies. She set her teeth, and her 
lips tightened as she looked. ‘‘ Before they are two hours older,” she 
murmured under her breath, “he shall know that she is a beggar, and 
she shall know that her hero is nothing better than a vulgar ad- 
venturer!” And in the heat of her passion she took Matthew Kelvin’s 
letter out of her pocket and tore it in two. ‘‘ What has to be told I 
will tell in my own way. I have been a fool to hesitate so long.” 

But Olive was altogether mistaken in imagining that Pomeroy and 
Miss. Lloyd were. whispering love’s sweet nothings to each other as 
they walked across the park. Gerald was merely giving, in animated 
terms, a description of the last new cpera, which he had been to see 

‘a few nights previously. Eleanor hungered, but hungered in vain, for 
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one tone of affection, for one whispered word of love. He knew that 
she was going away—going to leave Stammars, probably for ever—and 
yet he made nosign. She had long ago forgiven the deception that 
he had practised on her; he could hardly help seeing that she had 
forgiven him; and yet he still maintained the reserved and impas- 
sive demeanour that had marked him from the day of his confession 
in the library. Perhaps, after all, his love for her had been nothing 
more than a passing fancy. If such were indeed the case, if he felt 
that he had been mistaken, if his affection for her was not of a texture 
sufficiently strong to stand the wear and tear of a lifetime, then he wa 

right to draw back while there was yet time todo so. His doing so 
proved one thing: that although, in the first instance, he had sought 
her for her wealth, and although his confession had led her to believe 
that he now loved her purely for herself, yet when he discovered that 
he had over-rated the strength of his feelings, he had retired honour- 
ably from the field, instead of staying to win her, as he might so easily 
have done, and with her that money which had first tempted him to 
follow her. To know this was only a poor sort of consolation, but 
it was better than none. How strange it seemed to her that she 
should have given her heart away to this man, given it beyond all 
power of recall, and yet that he should have nothing to give her in 
return! Was the romance of her life to have this poor and ignoble 
ending? It seemed so, indeed, just now. She only knew that, despite 
all the arguments urged by her pride, her love was still his as thoroughly 
as it ever had been. He was chatting to her now, as they walked up 
the avenue together, as any ordinary acquaintance might have done, 
of the new opera and the new prima donna, and yet how happy she 
felt to be walking by his side, how she had thrilled from head to foot 
when she first caught sight of him standing there with Sir Thomas! 
Yes, whether he loved her, or whether he hated her—her heart was 
still his beyond all possibility of recovery. 

If Eleanor had but known how much it cost Gerald to maintain this 
cold and reserved demeanour towards her! If she had but known 
how he longed to clasp her to his heart, and whisper in her ear how 
fondly he loved her! - He often felt that not much longer would his 
tongue keep silence ; that some moment, perhaps when he himself least 
intended it, the pent-up words would burst from his lips, his arms 
would stretch themselves forth and draw her to him, and in a few brief 
moments everything would be told. The task he had imposed on 
himself was fast becoming unbearable—would have become altogether 
unbearable, but that happily there seemed at: last a prospect of its 
coming to a speedy end. He had had a letter from: Marhyddoc, in 
which Ambrose Murray held out strong hopes of his search being 
brought to a successful issue. Should such really prove to be the case, 
then, would Murray’s first task be, with the proofs of his innocence in 
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his hands, to seek the daughter whom he had hitherto refused to claim. 
Then would the necessity for this odious concealment come to an end 

then would everything be told to Eleanor. Therefore did Gerald schoo 

himself to keep silence for a little while longer, hoping and believing 
that the future would compensate for everything. 

Miss Deane’s eager eyes watched the party of four come slowly up 
the avenue, and saw them at length ascend the steps and enter the 
house. Inside the hall Sir Thomas and Pomeroy went off together to 
the library, while Eleanor accompanied Lady Dudgeon to her sitting- 
room. Five minutes later a servant came to tell Olive that her ladyship 
would see her. The moment so intensely longed for had come at last. 
Olive’s pale face grew a shade paler as she followed the servant along 
the passage. 

Lady Dudgeon was seated at her davenport as usual. Miss Lloyd 
was sitting close by, finishing a sketch in water-colours. ‘ Good 
morning, Miss Deane; I am pleased to see you. I hope Mr. Kelvin 
is no worse,” said her ladyship, offering Olive two rigid fingers. 

“Mr. Kelvin is no worse, madam, than he has been all along. He 
is still very ill—too ill to leave his room; and having something of 
importance to communicate, and being still too weak to write down the 
particulars, he has deputed me to come in his stead.” 

“Something of importance to communicate to me or to Sir 
Thomas?” asked her ladyship. Eleanor rose and was about to leave 
the room. 

“ My errand is to Miss Lloyd. It concerns her more nearly than 
anyone else.” 

‘Eleanor, my love, had you not better take Miss Deane to your 
own room ?” 

Eleanor flushed a little: In her heart she had never liked Olive. 
She had always had a vague distrust and dread of her. How such 
a feeling had originated she could not have told: none the less it was 
there. “Ihave no secrets from you, Lady Dudgeon,” said Eleanor. 
‘Whatever Miss Deane may have to communicate can just as well be 
told here as elsewhere.” 

“ Are you sure that you would not prefer to see her alone ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Then Miss Deane may as well be seated.” And her ladyship 
dipped her pen in her inkstand, and made believe that she was about 
to go on with her correspondence. 

Miss Deane drew a chair quietly forward and sat down. Eleanor, 
looking distrustfully at her, caught a momentary glance out of her 
black eyes, so full of malignant triumph that her heart sank within 
her, and a presage of coming misfortune chilled her suddenly from 
head to foot. 

‘When Mr. Jacob Lloyd died,” began Olive, in a low voice, ignoring 
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Eleanor, and addressing her remarks direct to Lady Dudgeon, “ he left 
behind him a large quantity of miscellaneous papers. Those papers 
were taken possession of by my cousin, Mr. Kelvin, whose intention it 
was to go through them, arrange them, and indorse them at his leisure. 
This process was interrupted by his sudden illness. During the last 
few days, however, feeling somewhat stronger, he has endeavoured to 
occupy himself with them for an hour or two now and then. Yesterday 
he came across a document in Mr. Lloyd’s own writing of a very 
singular nature indeed.” 

She paused for a moment as if to gather breath. Then she went on, 
speaking more slowly and deliberately than before, so that each word | 
might go home to her hearers, and with her eyes still fixed on Lady 
Dudgeon. “It is a document which would seem to prove conclusively 
that the young lady hitherto known as Miss Eleanor Lloyd was not the 
daughter of the late Mr. Jacob Lloyd—nor indeed any relative of his 
whatever, but simply the child of some unknown parents, adopted by 
Mr. Lloyd and his wife out of charity or compassion.” 

Eleanor’s face by this time was whiter than Olive’s. She did not 
speak, but sat staring with wide-open eyes, ‘as in a picture,” and with 
one hand grasping the back of a chair, as if to keep herself from 
falling. 

“Good gracious me! whatever is the woman talking about?” cried 
her ladyship, taking off her double eyeglass, as if to make sure that it 
was really Olive Deane who was sitting there. 

“Mr. Lloyd, as your ladyship may remember,” resumed Olive, 
without heeding the interruption, “died very suddenly, and without 
making a will. This young lady ”"—indicating Eleanor by a slight 
inclination of the head—“ has, consequently, no claim whatever to a 
single sixpence of Mr. Lloyd’s property. She is, in fact, neither more 
nor less than a pauper.” 

At this word a little cry burst involuntarily from Eleanor. She ran 
to Lady Dudgeon, and sinking on one knee, buried her face in the 
elder lady’s lap. 

“Miss Deane, you forget yourself!” said Lady Dudgeon, with 
severity. ‘ You forget that Miss Lloyd is my guest.” 

“T ask your ladyship’s pardon if I have committed any offence. I 
was but making a simple statement of fact.” 

“That has yet to be proved. But, in any case, the statement was a 
most offensive one.” Then she patted Eleanor’s cheek affectionately. 
“Keep up your spirits, my dear. Don’t get downhearted. Miss 
Deane’s strange statements have yet to be proved in a court of 
law.” 

“T believe your ladyship is sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Kelvin,” 
said Olive, not without a touch of sternness, “to be quite aware that 
he is not a man who would be likely to send me to Stammars on-such 
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‘ an errand as this unless he were perfectly sure of the facts he had to go 
upon. Had there been any doubt in the matter, I should not have 
been here to-day.” 

“Oh, Lady Dudgeon, it is not that I fear poverty!” cried Eleanor. 
“Don’t think that. You know that I have never really valued the 
riches that were said to be mine.” 

“'That’s true enough,” murmured her ladyship. 

“Tt is the thought of having lost the dearest and kindest man that 
ever breathed that wrings my heart. I have lost—my father !” 

“Hush, my dear—hush! Even if it should turn out that you are 
not Mr. Lloyd’s daughter in reality, you will always have the con- 
solation of knowing that he loved you as such. Nothing can deprive 
you of that.” Then turning to Olive, she added : “Since Mr. Kelvin 
has made this very clever discovery—-which, mind you, as I said before, 
has yet got to be proved—he is, doubtless, clever enough to have 
found out the person to whom Mr. Lloyd’s property really does 
belong ?” 

“The heir-at-law is a certain Mr. Gerald Warburton, a nephew of 
Mr. Lloyd, but a person whom Mr. Kelvin has never seen.” 

“But a person with whom he will at once place himself in com- 
munication ?” 

“Undoubtedly, madam.” 

“‘ Miss Lloyd’s interests in this matter must not be allowed to suffer. 
The case appears to be one that requires the most minute and strict 
investigation, and I shall at once place it in the hands of Mr. 
Barclay.” 

Olive bowed. “{Mr. Kelvin will no doubt either seek an interview 
with Miss Lloyd, or write her full particulars, as soon as ever he is 
strong enough to do so.” 

“I decline to let Miss Lloyd be troubled in the affair. She is going 
up to town with me on Monday next. Mr. Kelvin had better com- 
municate direct with Mr. Barclay.” 

Again Olive bowed. “TI will not fail to deliver your ladyship’s 
message.” 

“ Perhaps, after all, it’s quite as well that you did not marry Captain 
Dayrell,” said Lady Dudgeon to Eleanor. ‘He would hardly have 
liked having to give up your dowry.” 

Eleanor rose to her feet, and stood for a few moments with her hands 
pressed to her temples, as though striving to realize to herself the 
strange tidings that had just been told her. “I have no name—no 
home,” she said, in a dreamy way, as if communing with herself. “I 
can work for my living ; I am not afraid of that. But—but I have lost 
my father, and I have no name!” 

At this instant the door was opened, and in walked Sir Thomas. 
“‘ Eh—eh—what’s this ? what’s this ?” he said, cheerfully. ‘ Hope I’m 
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not intruding, as what’s-his-name says in the play. Rehearsing a little 
comedietta, or what ?” 

“Run away to your room now, my dear,” said Lady Dudgeon, as 
she rose and kissed Eleanor. “ Every cloud has its silver lining. 
Keep up your spirits, and remember that you shall never want for a 
home as long as Sir Thomas and I are on this side of the grave.” 

Eleanor did not wait for another word, but hurried out by the 
opposite door as Sir Thomas came forward. Then the baronet had 
to be told everything, and it is needless to say how great was his sur- 
prise, which he expressed in far more voluble terms than his wife had 
done. 

“Tf our Nelly ain’t Jacob Lloyd’s daughter, who’s child is she?” he 
said, after he had had time to calm down a little. ‘“ Kelvin found that 
out, I suppose, at the same time that he found out the other.” 

“At present he has no clue whatever to the parentage of Miss 
Lloyd.” 

“Why, it’s quite a romance! I must call and see Kelvin to-morrow, 
and talk it over with him myself.” 

“To-morrow is Sunday, Sir Thomas,” said her ladyship, severely. 
“ And on Monday morning we start for town.” 

“Ah, so we do,” said the baronet, scratching his chin with an air of 
perplexity. 

“TI have decided to place Eleanor’s interests in the hands of Mr. 
Barclay, so that the less you interfere personally in the matter the 
better.” 

“Quite right, my dear, quite right. But what’s to become of the 
poor girl meanwhile ?” 

“For the present she will stay with us as usual. It is too early yet 
to legislate for her future.” Her ladyship said this with an air that 
seemed to forbid further discussion. Her husband took the hint, and 
remarking that he had several important letters to write, he trotted 
back to the library. 

“T am going to have a cup of chocolate in my dressing-room,” said 
her ladyship to Olive. “Unless you are in a hurry to get back home, 
you may come and keep me company.” 

Olive was in no hurry to get back ; in fact, she had something for 
her ladyship’s private ear, and was glad of such an opportunity for 
telling it. 

Lady Dudgeon, on her side, was actuated by a very natural desire to 
elicit from Miss Deane some further particulars of the strange story 
which she had just heard. She felt sure that there must be several 
interesting details, which it might not be advisable that Eleanor should 
be made acquainted with, but which Miss Deane could have no object 
in keeping from her. It was certainly not her intention to cross- 
question Olive: she was above doing that; a delicate hint to Miss 
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Deane that her ladyship was willing to listen to anything she might feel 
disposed to tell her ought to be sufficient to elicit any details that might 
hitherto have been kept in the background. 

Notwithstanding the kind way in which she had spoken to Eleanor, 
Lady Dudgeon felt very considerably annoyed in her own mind at the 
thought that her pet protégée, whom she’ had taken everywhere and 
introduced to everybody, lauding her to the skies as everything that 
was good and beautiful, and who had, in a certain sense, as the 
presumed heiress of twenty thousand pounds, shed a reflected lustre 
on her chaperon, should turn out to be nobody knew whom, and without 
a sixpence to call her own. Nothing could have been more mortifying. 
She had liked the girl from a child, and would no doubt have continued 
to like her just as much had Jacob Lloyd died a bankrupt, and would 
probably have made a sort of humble companion of her, or would, in 
any case, have seen that she was properly provided for; but to have 
introduced the girl to all her fine friends and acquaintances on a 
footing of equality, and now to discover that she had no claim to the 
status so given her—that was indeed a bitter pill for her ladyship to 
swallow. She knew well, no one better, how censorious is that society 
of which she herself formed a component atom ; how one of the chief 
conditions of its existence is that it shall revenge itself without mercy 
on every faux pas of its votaries in which they may be found out. She 
knew quite well the sort of remarks that people would make. They 
would say that she had wilfully allowed herself to become a party 
to a fraud. They would say that she had done her best to pass off 
a portionless girl as an heiress, and, in the eyes of society, what 
crime could be more heinous than that? It was very, very mor- 
tifying, and she could not help, in her own secret heart, visiting upon 
Eleanor some portion of blame for what had happened. It seemed 
well-nigh incredible to her that the girl could have lived all these 
years in utter ignorance that she was not Jacob Lloyd’s daughter. 
Of course, all these minor points would have to be inquired into and 
thoroughly sifted later on. Much bitterness was yet to come, but the 
foretaste she had of it already was very far from being to her liking. 

Not a shadow of all this was discernible in her ladyship’s manner as 
Miss Deane followed her upstairs ; but Olive had a poisoned arrow in 
her quiver of which Lady Dudgeon knew nothing. 

A cup of chocolate was brought for each of them, and Lady 

- Dudgeon, as she sipped at hers, chatted away to her companion about 
half a score indifferent topics—about Sophy and Carry, and what girls 
they were for wearing out their boots; about the late flower show; 
about Mrs. Diplock’s last baby, and the state of Mr. Kelvin’s health ; 
while waiting for an opportunity to work the conversation round to the 
desired point. But Olive was in no mood for such manceuvring- 
She had something to say, and she was determined to say it. A break 
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in the equable flow of her ladyship’s small-talk was caused by the 
intrusion of a servant to ask a question, and out it came as soon as 
the door was shut. 

“There is one circumstance that took place while I was at 
Stammars,” began Olive, ‘ which, I have sometimes thought since, I 
ought to have mentioned to your ladyship at the time. To-day I 
regret more than ever that I omitted to do so.” 

“To what circumstance do you allude, Miss Deane?” 

“Your ladyship must please to pardon the question, but did it never 
strike you, did you never notice, that there was some hidden under- 
standing between Miss Lloyd and Mr. Pomeroy ?” 

“Good gracious, Miss Deane, whatever do you mean ?” 

' Lady Dudgeon was surprised for the moment out of her equability: 

“To put the case in plain language, and it will perhaps be best to 
do so,” said Olive: “has your ladyship never had reason to suspect 
that Miss Lloyd and Mr. Pomeroy were engaged to each other?” 

“ Impossible! such a thing is utterly impossible!” was Lady Dudgeon’s 
emphatic reply. ‘I know Miss Lloyd too well to believe anything 
of the kind. For once, Miss Deane, your surmises have led you 
altogether astray.” 

“Possibly so ; I hope so,” said Olive, resignedly. 

There was an awkward silence. Her ladyship fidgeted, but said 
nothing. Singular to say, she seemed far more put out by what Olive 
had just said to her than by the far more important disclosure that 
had been made to her half an hour previously. 

“You—you mentioned some circumstance,” she said at last, not 
without a touch of irritation. She felt as though Olive were doing her 
a personal injury. 

“Ves ; a little circumstance of which I was the accidental witness. 
But probably your ladyship will not think it worth while to listen 
to it.” 

“Probably it is not worth listening to, but still there can be no harm 
in your telling me.” 

“One evening, some two or three weeks before my cousin was taken 
ill,” began Olive, “I was sitting in the bow window of the back draw- 
ing-room. The curtains were partly drawn, and when Miss Lloyd 
came into the room she did not see me. She sat down at the 
piano and began to play, and as there was no third person present 
I saw no reason for making my presence known. But after a time 

Mr. Pomeroy came in. He had just returned from a journey, and 
was evidently in search of Miss Lloyd. He hurried up to her, and, 
before I had time to say a word, he had folded her in his arms. 
Then he called her his darling, and kissed her several times.” 

“How dreadful—how very dreadful!” exclaimed Lady Dudgeon, 
with a sort of terror. 
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** And then——Miss Lloyd kissed him back.” 

Lady Dudgeon could only put down her cup of chocolate and 
groan. 

In saying that Eleanor kissed Gerald back, Olive told a lie, a weak- 
ness that she was never guilty of unless she had some particular end 
to serve. 

“ And do you really mean to affirm, Miss Deane, that you saw these 
—these shocking things with your own eyes?” Lady Dudgeon con- 
trived to say at last. 

‘Certainly. Exactly as I have told your ladyship.” 

It was indeed dreadful. She had been hoodwinked and bamboozled 
under her own roof, and by this girl for whom she had done and sacri- 
. ficed so much. Her feelings had been outraged in their tenderest 
point. Eleanor Lloyd was deposed from her throne for ever. What 
could anyone do for a person whose tastes were so ineradicably 
vulgar ? 

Lady Dudgeon strove her hardest to hide from Olive the effect 
which her words had upon her. “Well, well, young people will be 
young people till the end of the chapter,” she said at last, with a 
ghastly attempt at cheerfulness. 

‘“Mr. Pomeroy will now have an opportunity of proving the dis- 
interestedness of his affection,” said Olive, in her slow, incisive way. 
‘“‘ He can now let the world see that it was not Miss Lloyd’s money, 
but Miss Lloyd herself, that he fell in love with.” 

‘“‘ What a strange person you are, Miss Deane !” her ladyship could 
not help saying. 

Olive smiled coldly, and then rose to go. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WINGED WORDS. 


Ir was not in the nature of things that Sir Thomas Dudgeon should 
long keep to himself the news which had just been told him. He 
was bursting to tell somebody, and as Gerald was to a certain extent 
one of the family, it seemed only right that Gerald should be told. So 
into the sympathetic ear of his secretary the whole story was volubly 
poured, with many a comment, and many an expression of sympathy 
for poor unfortunate Eleanor. “I feel as if I loved her better now 
than ever I did before,” the baronet finished up by saying. ‘She 
shall never want for a home as long as I’m master at Stammars.” 

‘“‘It has. come at last, and I’m glad of it,” said Gerald to himself, 
‘and has thereby saved me the necessity of telling a very disagreeable 
story. I can’t at all understand why Kelvin should have kept this 
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knowledge to himself for so long atime. There seems to me some- 
thing strangely underhand in his way of dealing with the affair. How- 
ever, better late than never—better that she should hear it from him 
than from me. I must go and find her at once.” 

Fortunately, Sir Thomas did not detain him long. The old gentle- 
man was anxious to have an hour or two with Cozzard, and to go round 
the farm on Grey Dapple once again. He sighed to think that it 
would be his last opportunity for doing so before his return to that 
hateful London. On Monday morning they were all to go up to town, 
and then farewell to the dear delights of the country for at least two 
months to come. 

Gerald’s puzzle was how to contrive an interview with Eleanor 
without the knowledge of Lady Dudgeon. As it happened, he was 
on pretty good terms with Tipper, the young person who, among her 
other duties, acted as maid to Miss Lloyd. Her he now contrived to 
capture, and putting half a crown into one of her hands, and a note 
into the other, he found no difficulty in inducing her to do his bidding. 
All he said in the note was—“ Pray do me the favour of meeting me 
for five minutes in the conservatory as soon as possible.” Ten minutes 
later Eleanor was there. 

A faint blush suffused her face as she came towards Gerald, but it 
was easy to see that she had been crying. She took Gerald’s ex- 
tended hand frankly, and then, before she knew how it happened, he 
had possession of the other one also. “I have heard everything,” he 
said, “and I could not rest till I had seen you.” 

She did not answer for a moment, but her eyes flushed with tears, 
and Gerald felt her hands tremble within his like two frightened birds. 

“Tt is a very strange story,” she said, “ and I feel at present that I 
cannot altogether realize it.” 

“Tt is indeed a strange story—far too strange for Kelvin to lend 
himself to unless he had satisfied himself that it was true.” 

“The hardest—the bitterest part is to discover that he whom I loved 
so dearly while he lived, and whose memory I have cherished so fondly 
since I lost him, was not my father—was nothing but my benefactor. 
It makes me feel as if there were no such thing as reality in the 
world, as if life itself were nothing more substantial than a dream.” 
She sighed, and releasing her hands from love’s sweet custody, she 
went and sat down on a garden chair, and Gerald seated himself close 

by her. 

“Nothing can change my love for him, or cause it to diminish by 
one iota,” she said. ‘If he was not my father in reality, he acted. a 
father’s part by me, and he was my father in the sight of Heaven. God 
bless him! God bless him for ever!” she said, passionately, and then 
she burst into sobs. 

Gerald thought it best to say nothing for a little while; but 
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he took her hand and pressed it softly to his lips, and was not 
repulsed. 

In four or five minutes Eleanor had recovered her calmness. ‘ You 
asked me to meet you here, Mr. Pomeroy,” she said, “ having some- 
thing, I presume, that you wish to say to me, and here am I mono- 
polising your time with my own selfish troubles. But you must for- 
give me this once, and I will not offend again.” 

“You are right. I have something to say to you,” said Gerald, 
earnestly. ‘Sir Thomas has told me everything. You are no longer 
the heiress people believed you to be. You are poor like myself. 
Pray pardon my frankness ; but that very poverty it is that gives me 
courage to speak.” He paused for a moment, and in the pause they 
both heard the plashing of a tiny fountain in the distance, and the 
crabbed voice of old Sanderson crooning some old-world ballad to 
himself as he bent over his work. 

“Several weeks ago, in a moment of passion,” resumed Gerald, “TI 
said certain words to you which, bearing in mind the reason that first 
brought me to Stammars, ought never to have been said by me. I 
confessed my fault, and you forgave me. Since that time, whatever 
my feelings may have been, I have so far schooled myself as not to 
offend again. Now the case is different. No one can say now that I 
seek you for your money. The reason which has kept me silent so 
long exists no longer. To-day—here—now—I can tell you how dearly 
I love you—how dearly I have loved you from the moment I first saw 
you! Here, to-day, I ask you whether you can give me back love 
for love, heart for heart—whether you can learn to care for me suffi- 
ciently to share your poverty with my poverty and become my wife ?” 

Again he stooped and kissed her hand, but she would not let him 
keep it. Her eyes were wet, her bosom heaving. Her colour came 
and went, then left her altogether. Twice she tried to speak, but 
could not. 

“Oh, Mr. Pomeroy,” she said at last, “ your words have come upon 
me so suddenly that indeed I know not how to answer them! Your 
pride would not let you seek me when you believed me to be rich: my 
pride will not let me give myself to you now that I am poor.” 

“ But supposing,” said Gerald, ‘‘I had come to you at eleven o’clock 
this morning—supposing I had come to you five minutes before Miss 
Deane delivered her message, and had asked you then to become my 
wife, what would your answer have been ?” 

This was a question that seemed to require consideration. ‘ When 
you asked me to meet you here, I thought you had something to tell 
me. I did not know that I was coming here to be catechised.” 

“ Young ladies can’t be expected to know everything,” said Gerald, 
demurely. ‘What I had to tell you I have told. To you, perhaps, 
it seemed hardly worth the hearing. To me it means everything.” 
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She turned her eyes for a moment on his. Their glance seemed to 
say, “ Pity my embarrassment, and don’t say cruel things to me.” 

‘I must repeat my question,” said Gerald. ‘If you were as rich 
to-day as you believed yourself to be yesterday, and I were what I am, 
would you in that case reject my suit as positively as you are doing 
now ?” 

“T hardly know. Perhaps not,” was the whispered answer. 

“Those words are enough. They tell me everything—they tell me 
that you love me!” cried Gerald. “If you would not have rejected 
me yesterday, you shall not reject me to-day!” and before Eleanor 
knew what had happened, she was folded tightly in his arms, and a 
rain of sweet kisses was falling on her forehead, her eyes, and her lips. 

It was fully half a minute before she could free herself. “ You are 
the most impetuous person I ever met with,” she said. ‘“ And see how 
you have crushed my collar. It’s—it’s really disgraceful.” And with 
that she turned of her own accord, and shyly hid her face on Gerald's 
shoulder. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
VAN DUREN’S FLIGHT. 


WHEN Max Van Duren came to his senses he found himself in 
darkness and alone. A low damp wind was blowing in from the sea, 
sighing and groaning as if burdened with messages from the dying 
to loved ones at home. The tide had come to its height, and was now 
flowing out again, with deep muttered undertones that lent solemnity 
to the darkness. Van Duren’s first thought was that he had died and 
was coming to life again in another world. Presently he felt some- 
thing trickling slowly and softly down his face, and his finger following 
the tiny stream to its source, found that it proceeded from a huge gash 
in the side of his head. Then in a flash the whole circumstances of 
the evening came back to him—the scene in the room at the hotel, his 
attempt to steal the casket, the sudden apparition of Ambrose Murray, 
the scene in the balcony, and his own wild leap out into the darkness. 
Whither had that leap landed him? He was now lying on his side, 
and he contrived to raise himself on one elbow and look round, but 
only to fall back next minute with a groan. He could see the sky 
and he could hear the sea, and he could make out that his body 
seemed lying among some large stones or pieces of rock, but 
beyond that he could tell nothing. He lay very quiet for a little 
while, thinking with all his might. What troubled kim most of 
all—far more than his own present condition—was the doubt as to 
whether the vision of Ambrose Murray, which he had seen in the 
room, was that of a real man or merely a spectre. He was no 
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believer in ghosts—or he told himself that he was not, despite his 
strange experience of the face in the glass—but for all that, he was 
inclined to doubt the bodily existence of Murray. ‘I was weak and 
ill and excited,” he said to himself. ‘I had eaten nothing for four- 
and-twenty hours. My nerves were in a state of tension that had 
become almost unbearable. I was just in a state to see or imagine 
anything. I had been thinking of Murray, and I imagined that I saw 
him there bodily before me. If my brain had only been as cool then 
as it is now, I should never have seen him. With the daylight these 
silly fancies will vanish—but will it ever be daylight again ?” 

Even while he was reasoning with himself, a thin streak of pallid 
grey was beginning to lighten in the east, though he saw it not for a 
little while. He was weak with long fasting and loss of blood. The 
calmness of despair had settled down upon him. He neither knew 
where he was nor cared greatly to know. Had anyone been there to 
whom he could have given himself up, he would have yielded himself 
willingly. “The game’s played out and I have lost it,” he muttered 
to himself again and again. 

But little by little the dawn broadened, and the stars paled one by 
one, and with the slow coming of the daylight there grew upon Van 
Duren a restless desire to know what it was that had really befallen him. 
His mood changed. The wish to live, to escape, began to grow again 
within him. But first to ascertain where he was and what had happened 
to him. Bit by bit, as the daylight deepened, and first one object and 
then another shaped itself faintly out of the darkness, he began to 
realize his position. ‘There below him was the sea, there above shone 
the white buildings of the hotel—there, in fact, was the very balcony over 
which, in his fright, he had so madly leaped. He had come down on his 
head and had at once been rendered insensible, and his senseless body 
had begun to turn over and over in its rapid progress down the steep face 
of the cliff to the wild waves lapping at its feet, for at that time it was 
nearly high water, But about two-thirds of the way down, his body 
had been caught by two projecting boulders, and there held, and there 
it was now. The box for which he had risked so much had been 
dashed from his arms in the fall, and, rolling down the cliff, had doubt- 
less been carried far out to sea by the refluent tide, 

Van Duren did not know—he never knew—that the people. ofthe 
hotel, urged on by Ambrose Murray after his return to consciousness, 
had. come out with lanterns to search for him, but without much 
expectation of being able to find him. They knew well what a little 
chance of life anyone would have who leaped over that balcony, either 
by day, or night... Had the tide been out, they would have gone down 
to the.sands; in the full expectation.of finding the stranger’s body at 
the foot of the cliff. - But the tide was up at the time, and,if not.killed 
by the.fall, Van Duren would undoubtedly be drowned and his. body 
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carried out to sea. It seemed useless to make any prolonged search, 
and they quickly took themselves and their lanterns indoors. 

As daylight advanced, the necessity of getting away from so dan- 
- gerously prominent a position to some place of shelter and security 
impressed itself with increasing force on Van Duren’s attention. 
Besides which, he was the prey to a burning thirst. When he began to 
move, it seemed as if every bone in his body were bruised—but move 
he must. There was now a broad stretch of brown sand at the foot 
of the cliff. If he could only reach that, he could manage to crawl 
along it, and so, in time, reach the inn where he had taken shelter 
yesterday. He was dreadfully weak and ill, but the effort must be 
made. He got down to the sands at last, but how he could not have 
told anyone—he hardly knew himself ; and so, by about half-past six, 
he found himself once more in the shelter of the little inn. 

To the landlord, his story that while walking in the dark he had 
stepped over the edge of the cliff, seemed by no means improbable 
Such slips had happened before to strangers, and in more than one 
case with fatal results. | So his head was washed and strapped up, his 
clothes well brushed, and some breakfast put before him. He tried to 
eat, but could not ; he could only drink. But while thus left alone for 
awhile he had to consider what his next step ought to be. It seemed 
by no means improbable that his enemies: might come to the con- 
clusion that he had lost his life through his mad leap from the balcony. 
In that case, they would probably trouble themselves no further about 
him. But in so serious an affair it would not do to leave anything to 
chance. Now that their business at Marhyddoc was at an end, they 
would probably hasten back to London; and it was just as likely as 
not that one of the first things they would do would be to obtain a 
warrant for his arrest, and send some one to Spur Alley in search ot 
him. In such a case his only chance of safety lay in being beforehand 
with his enemies. If he could only reach Spur Alley before them, he 
could possess himself of the money in the safe, and then, leaving 
Pringle in charge of the premises, seek some secure hiding-place, and 
there await the progress of events. Even with a start of one or two 
days only, there were a good many things that he could turn into cash 
and, if the worst came to the worst, why, there was that other world 
across the Atlantic, where energy and talent never fail to attain their 
meed of reward. To catch the next train back to London was 
evidently the first step that it behoved himto take. An hour later he 
was at the station. 

As. a slight measure of precaution, in case there should be any in- 
quiry made after him at Marhyddoc, he took a ticket .as far as Crewe 
only: Arrived at that station, it would be an easy matter, for him to- 
book to any point he liked. | He had not been in the train more than 
five minutes before he fell into a deep sleep, and remembered. nothing, 
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more till he was roused to give up his ticket at Crewe. He got out of 
the carriage, giddy, dazed, staggering like a man the worse for drink. 
He had evidently lost a great quantity of blood while lying exposed on 
the cliff. A cup of coffee and cognac revived him in some degree. 
He was determined to get forward to London at all risks, and he now 
rebooked to Euston. He was fortunate enough this time to get a 
compartment to himself. The giddiness in his head still continued, 
and to this was now added a strange, surging noise in his ears. When 
travelling in former days, he had often amused himself by fancying that, 
underlying the roar and rattle of the train, there was a kind of rude 
articulate voice, and by trying to find out the words that the voice said 
to him. To-day he heard this voice clearly enough, and clearly 
enough he understood the two words that it said to him—that it kept 
on: repeating, with a kind of rhythmic iteration, hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands of times—two words only, without change or variation, “Stop, 
murderer!” At first it was a relief when the train halted for a minute 
or two at a station; for a minute or two the voice ceased to stab him 
with the repetition of its dull, passionless cry. But by-and-by, to his 
previous torment there was added this other, that the moment the train 
came to a standstill at a station he heard voices, at first far away in the 
distance, then gradually coming nearer, the voicesof men in pursuit, 
eager, full of menace, always crying aloud the same two words, “Stop, 
murderer!” He knew quite well, and it was a fact that he kept 
repeating to himself as earnestly as though he were striving to impress 
it upon some second person, that these voices were altogether ima- 
ginary—a delusion of his own weakened brain. But that did not 
prevent the illusion from growing on him to such an extent that, after a 
time, he found himself getting quite excited lest the train should not 
start again before the pursuing voices, growing momentarily louder, 
should come yelling on to the platform itself, and proclaim his terrible 
secret to the world at large. 

What an everlasting journey it seemed to the poor, haunted wretch ! 
At length Willesden was reached, and there Van Duren alighted. 
There was some sort of vague idea floating in his brain that at every 
London terminus there might already be some one on the look-out for 
him, and he would not venture into Euston. He chose rather to make 
his way on foot through the starlit lanes—for it was dark again by this 
time—as far as Cricklewood. ‘There he found a return cab, and into 
that he got, and was driven to town. 

In the streets of London, busy even at that late hour, there seemed 
shelter and protection for him. Here he was only one atom among 
four million others. What place could there be to hide in like London 
itself ? He still heard the voices in the distance, but the roar and 
rattle of the streets partially drowned them. He discharged his cab at 
the corner of Eastcheap, and made his way towards Spur Alley on foot. 
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It was necessary to use most extreme caution in approaching his 
house. For aught he knew to the contrary, there might have been 
‘some one set to watch it already. For fully half an hour he lingered 
about it, without daring to go too near to it. There was no light in it 
visible from the street, except in Bakewell’s underground kitchen. 
Everything looked as quiet, dark, and secure as usua]. Suddenly a 
happy thought struck him. He knew the tavern that Pringle was in 
the habit of frequenting. Perhaps Pringle was there now. It was 
worth his while to go and see. From his clerk he could at once learn 
whether any particular inquiries had been made after him during his 
absence. 

Jonas Pringle, in the act of conveying a glass of hot rum-and-water 
to his mouth, had never been more startled in his life than he was 
when his eyes met those of Max Van Duren staring fixedly at him 
through the glass door of the tavern. He put down his glass untasted, 
and fora moment or two he thought that his master was dead, and 
that he had seen his ghost. But presently the face appeared again, 
and beckoned him to go out into the street. Then, when he had got 
outside under the gaslight, he saw that it was indeed his master, but 
terribly changed. Half a dozen eager questions satisfied Van Duren 
that no particular inquiry had been made after him and that Pringle 
knew nothing. It was hadly likely, at so late an hour of the night, that 
anyone would come and ask for him. He might utilise the next few 
hours in making his preparations and getting clear away. So Pringle 
was sent first to open the door, and then, two minutes later, Van 
Duren slid in like a shadow, and heard, with a sigh of relief, the heavy 
door locked and bolted behind him. For a few hours to come there 
would be rest and safety. : 

He said nothing to Pringle explanatory of his sudden appearance, 
or of the condition in which he was—unshaven, haggard, and with a 
great wound on one side of his head. He flung himself on to a couch, 
and told Pringle to lower the gas and order some coffee. He hardly 
seemed to hear his clerk’s explanation that the Bakewells had gone 
out for a holiday, but that he, Pringle, would make him some coffee. 
Five minutes later, when Pringle came to ask him whether he 


would not like some toast with his coffee, he was fast asleep on 
the sofa, 


Pringle went back to his coffee-making, chuckling to himself, “What 
a fool he was to come in search of me, if he only knew! What a fool 
he is to let me make his coffee for him! Why shouldn’t I put a dose 
of poison in it? That wouldn’t be such a bad sort of revenge; and if 
I hadn’t decided on something different, I might perhaps have adopted 
it. He looks half crazy to-night. Something queer has happened 
to him while he’s been away. How did he come by that gash in his 
head? But all that matters nothing to me. It only matters to me 
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that he’s here, under this roof, in my power. Better, far better for 
him had he never set foot across this threshold again ! ” 

He was wide awake when Pringle took in the coffee. ‘This is kind 
of you, Pringle,” he said, and he began to drink it eagerly. 

“T find that I shall have to leave home again the first thing in the 
morning,” he said. ‘I shall sit up a great part of the night arranging 
matters, as I may have to go away for some considerable time. You, 
however, may go to bed. I will call you about six, and will then give 
you all needful instructions before going away.” 

Pringle nodded his usual careless good-night, and went. But in. 
stead of going upstairs to the room he usually occupied, he took off 
his shoes and stole down to the basement floor. He had put out the 
kitchen gas before taking up the coffee, but a few embers still glowed 
in the grate. 

In the passage that led from the foot of the stairs to the strong- 
room there was still a faint glimmer of gas, as there was in the strong- 
room itself, in which the gas was seldom turned entirely off. The 
safe was locked as usual, and seemed never to have been touched since 
Van Duren left home. 

“‘ He’s nearly sure to come down here some time in the night, and 
here I'll wait for him,” muttered Pringle to himself. 

He groped about in the dark till he had found Bakewell’s easy-chair, 
in which he established himself comfortably in front of the fire, with his 
feet on another chair, and there in the dark he waited. He could hear 
Van Duren moving about occasionally, and two or three times he seemed 
to pace the room for several minutes. The fire slowly burnt itself 
out, the crickets chirped loudly in the silence, the City clocks clanged 
out the hours one after one, some lightly and carelessly as it seemed, 
others solemnly and slowly, as though warning all who might hear 
them that they were another hour nearer eternity. Still Jonas Pringle 
sat waiting, nor ever closed an eye. 

At length, about three o’clock of the early summer morning, he heard 
footsteps slowly descending the stone stairs, and he knew that the 
occasion for which he had waited so long had come at last. The 
kitchen door was shut, but not latched, so that he could hear but not 
see anything that might happen outside. The footsteps came slowly 
and deliberately downstairs, and then went along the passage towards 
the strong-room. Then Pringle, listening intently, heard the bolts of 
the great iron door shout back as the key was turned, and next moment 
he knew that Max Van Duren had entered the strong-room. He was 
still without his shoes, and rising from his seat he stepped noiselessly 
across the floor, and opening the door a little way, looked out. There 
was still the same faint glimmer of light in the passage, but the brighter 
glare that issued through the open door of the strong-room showed 
that Van Duren had turned up the gas inside. As quietly and stealthily 
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as a tiger creeps on its prey, Pringle stole along the passage, and only 
paused when he reached the fringe of stronger light that issued from 
the room. 

There, with his back towards him, stood Max Van Duren, peering 
into the open safe, some of the contents of which were already scattered 
on the floor. For a few seconds—while a clock might tick twenty 
times—he stood watching him with a devilish sneer on his face. 
Suddenly Van Duren turned, and his eyes met the eyes of Pringle. An 
exclamation of surprise burst from his lips ; but before he had time to 
stir from the place where he was standing, Pringle had dashed forward, 
had seized the handle of the door, had pulled it to with all his might, 
and had turned the key. Max Van Duren was locked up in his own 
strong-room, ten feet below the surface of the earth. 

“Caged at last !” muttered Pringle to himself, as he drew out the key 
and put it in his pocket. “ Past three o’clock : it will be broad day- 
light soon. I think I could relish some breakfast. Pity old Mother 
Bakewell isn’t here to get it ready for me.” Whistling a tune under 
his breath, he went back into the kitchen, flung open the shutters, and 
began to set about lighting a fire. ‘Shall I have those two eggs boiled 
or poached ?” he asked himself, as he prepared a foundation of firewood 
and paper. “TI think I’ll have ’em poached, just for variety. I’m sick 
of boiled eggs.” 

Van Duren had not been silent all this time. “ Pringle ! what devil’s 
trick is this?” were his first words as he sprang at the closing door. 
“Pringle, Pringle, I say, you have fastened mein! Open the door, 
you fool, or it will be worse for you!” But Pringle was in the kitchen, 
cutting the string of a bundle of firewood. 

‘Come, now, Pringle, my good fellow, a joke’s a joke, as everybody 
knows, but I’ve had enough of this. If you only knew how important 
is the business I’ve got to attend to, you wouldn’t keep me here, I 
know.” Pringle by this time was down on his knees, blowing away at 
the blaze like a pair of old wheezy bellows. 

“What do you want of me? What’s your grudge against me?” 
cried Van Duren, behind the iron door. “Do you want an advance of 
salary? You shall have it. Twenty pounds a year advance. Do you 
hear that ? Twenty pounds a year. If that’s not enough—thirty. Only 
open the door, and I promise you fifty. Think of that—fifty pounds a 
year advance!” Still no answer, though he could plainly hear the 
rattle of crockery, as Pringle proceeded to set out the breakfast-tray. 
“* Come, now, Pringle, we’ve had enough of this tomfoolery. I’d like to 
join you over breakfast. I want to tell you my plans. I want to talk 
things over with you before I go. Open the door, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

The only notice Pringle took of this appeal was to turn the gas three 
parts off at the meter, the effect of which was to reduce the jet in the 
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Strong-room to a mere point of flame, and so leave Van Duren in 
almost.total darkness. ‘One had need be economical in these days,” 
muttered Pringle to himself. ‘ Gas is very expensive.” 

For a few moments Van Duren was silent. It might be that he began 
to despair, that he began to see how useless any further appeals would 
be, that it began to dawn on his mind what Pringle’s purpose really was. 
But in a little while he spoke again. ‘‘ Pringle, Pringle, I say, where 
are you? What have I done to you that you should serve me thus? 
Fiend—monster—bloodthirsty villain! If you want to get rid of me, 
knock me on the head and have done with it. Don’t leave me here to 
starve. That is too horrible!” 

“These eggs are hardly so fresh as they might be, for all I gave 
twopence each for ’em,” muttered Pringle. ‘ But that’s the worst of 
London eggs—you never can depend on ’em.” Then he made himself 
some toast, and took care not to spare the butter, and presently every- 
thing was ready for him to begin. “I like my coffee made French 
fashion,” he said, contemplatively. ‘‘ It’s certainly an improvement on 
the old English style. Those Frenchmen don’t know a great deal, 
but they do know how to make coffee.” 

When everything was ready for him to sit down to, he walked along 
the passage to the iron door and rapped at it with his knuckles. ‘“ Max 
Van Duren, are you there ?” he said, simply and sternly. 

Van Duren, who had been silent for some little while, responded 
eagerly. ‘Yes, yes, Pringle, I am here! I knew it was only one of 
your queer practical jokes.” 

“Tam now going to get my breakfast, after which I shall smoke a 
pipe. When I have finished my pipe, I will come and have some talk 
with you. ‘Till then you may as well be silent, and behave like a 
reasonable being.” With that he turned on his heel. 

“ Pringle, my good fellow, don’t leave me here all that time ; don’t 
leave me here in the dark in this horrible den!” But Pringle was 
gone already, and this time he shut behind him the wooden door at 
the foot of the stairs that opened into the passage, and then he shut 
the kitchen door, so as to ensure himself still further against being dis- 
turbed ; then he rubbed his hands with an air of enjoyment, and pro- 
ceeded to pour out his coffee. 

He took half an hour for his breakfast, and another half-hour for the 
pipe that followed, and then he told himself that he was ready for 
business. All this time the prisoner in the strong-room had maintained 
the most perfect silence. Opening the outer door, Pringle traversed 
the passage, and, as before, rapped with his knuckles on the inner door. 
As before, he said, “ Max Van Duren, are you there?” 

“T am here.” 

“Then listen; come closer to the door and listen. You would 
doubtless like to know why I have shut you up here. That is what I 
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am going to tell you. But first you must answer me one or two ques- 
tions. Do you know the village of Dunhope, in Berkshire ? ” 

No answer. Pringle repeated the question with more emphasis. 
“Tf you won’t answer my questions, I can’t tell you what you are 
so anxious to know.” 

“‘T did know a place of that name some years ago.” 

“Just so. You knew it some years ago. If we were to say seven or 
eight years ago, we should not be very wide of the mark. Knowing 
Dunhope so well, you perhaps knew a young girl who lived there once 
on a time: a girl whose name was Jessie Ember. Eh! am I right or 
wrong ?” 

“You are right ; I did know a girl of that name.” 

“We are getting on famously. A little bird has whispered to me 
that you made love to this girl, that you persuaded her to leave her 
situation, and that, relying on your solemn promise to make her your 
wife, you brought her to London ; but that when you had once got 
her here, you quite forgot your promise tomarryher. Are these things 
true, or are they not ?” 

There was a long pause. Then came the answer, with a sort of 
groan: ‘ They are true.” 

“Soon tiring of the girl, you turned her adrift to starve or die, or— 
or to become one of earth’s forlornest creatures ; it mattered not to 
you.” He paused, overcome by an emotion that, despite all his efforts, 
would not be quite suppressed. 

“Am I not right?” he asked, a moment or two later. ‘ Have you 
ever, from that day to this, troubled yourself to make one single 
inquiry after the girl whom you once swore that you loved better than: 
life itself? Do you even know whether she is dead or alive?” 

“Who are you that you talk to me in this way? By what right do 
you ask me these questions ?” 

“Who am I? I will tell you who I am. I am Jessie Ember’s 
father! Who has more right to question you than I?” 

“You her father! Oh Heaven!” It was little more than a whisper 
that seemed instinct with surprise, terror, and anguish. 

“Scoundrel! unmitigated scoundrel!” began Pringle. Then he 
paused. ‘“ But I only demean myself by calling you names. You are 
where you are—and I am satisfied.” 

“ What do you want of me? I am rich and——” 

“¢ Singular, isn’t it, that I should have been with you all this time, 
and never have discovered till the other day that you are the man I 
have been looking for for years? But things do come about strangely 
in this world.” 

“ Unlock the door, and I will make you rich for life.” 

“Ha! ha! I can be rich for life without unlocking the door.” 

“ How?” 
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“‘ By waiting till you are dead, and then constituting myself your 
heir. No will required. No legacy duty to pay. Funeral expenses 
next to nothing. I saw such a splendid grey rat leap from behind 
the old ledgers the other day.” 

“Villain ! you would not murder me?” 

“Murder you! Ha! ha! Certainly not. What put that idea into 
your head ?” 

“Then why don’t you open the door ?” 

“ Now you are asking a leetle too much—just a leetle. I would do 
anything in the world for you except open this door. You know you 
robbed me of my child—you ruined her and deserted her. It was 
only one of your little practical jokes. It’s my turn now. This is one 
of my jokes : you don’t object, I hope?” 

‘‘Then you are going to leave me here to starve—to die ?” 

“‘Oh no, I’m. not going to leave you. There you are mistaken. I 
shall come a dozen times a day to see you. These little dialogues 
_are interesting. Ill bring my pipe after awhile, and come and keep 
you company; but on this side the door, you know—on this side 
- the door.” 

* Have you no pity? Will nothing move you?” 

“Tt will be quite a little holiday for you. Nothing to do—abso- 
lutely nothing to do. I will do all the business, attend to the letters, 
and answer all inquiries. ‘Has Mr. Van Duren got back home 
yet?’ ‘No, sir, he is still in France, but I am expecting him every 
day.’ Ha! ha! and you here all the time! Won’t it be a lark, Van, 
my boy, eh?” 

+ A deep groan was the only reply. 

“ And now I’m just going round the corner in search of an early 
glassful to digest my breakfast. Don’t get downhearted, because I 
sha’n’t be long away. No, no, I value you too much to stay away from 
you for very long.” 

And, turning on his heel, Jonas Pringle walked leisurely away, 
whistling to himself as he went. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





ON COURTESY. 


OW define true courtesy? It would seem almost as difficult as 

to describe the perfume of the violet, or the lustre of the gem 

containing, as it does within itself, both those qualities on which one of 
our modern thinkers so much dwells, ‘‘ sweetness and light.” 

Courtesy belongs intrinsically to the possessor, and is no respecter 
of persons, manifesting itself to high and low alike ; as when that true 
gentleman, Roland Caxton, hesitated in passing the maid-servant who 
was cleaning the doorstep. It cannot belong, in its finest degree, to 
the selfish, egotistic, or time-serving, however conversant such may be 
with conventional forms of politeness ; or however much the desire for 
praise, or the advisability of standing well with others, may induce a 
simulation of the real thing. The difference between gilding and real 
gold always remains. The one is apt to rub off and show the baser 
metal beneath, the other only shines the more brightly from the friction 
it meets with in the world. 

The manners of a certain class are easily caught, and even these do 
much towards rendering the path of life less toilsome to the feet; but 
inward, as well as outward, sweetness is essential to that courtesy that so 
much beautifies existence, shedding around it a refining and softening 
influence, like the tender moonlight that veils defects, and throws a 
poetical glamour over even the mean and commonplace. 

Courtesy springs, in the first place, from a sense of justice. We 
desire to give others their due ; we do not hustle them out of their 
rightful place, but rather give way, “in honour preferring one another.” 
Then follows the crowning grace of love, the divine “ agape,” adding 
to deference that delicate sympathy and appreciation which charms 
more than beauty, or talent, or wit, or any other quality the egotist may 
rely upon for winning the admiration or applause of society. 

This finished courtesy requires self-restraint, and in many cases 
becomes a positive virtue. The courteous man must hold his coun- 
tenance under control. He must not allow such expressions of dislike 
and annoyance to escape as may hurt others. He must hide all 
uncomfortable feeling. He must not carry a mournful countenance 
into gay company, or parade his own good fortune before the 
sorrowful. 

All this does not preclude the truest sincerity. There are ways of 
Stating an adverse opinion without wounding. The courteous man 
does not imply by his manner, “I know I am right, and you must be a 
stupid fellow to think otherwise ;” nor does he judge hastily or severely 
where he thinks he sees cause to condemn. He remembers the limited 
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and one-sided nature of any truth the human mind can grasp, and like 
the umpire in the old story, knows that there is both a gold anda 
silver side to the shield, according to the point of view from which it is 
regarded. 

It is the forgetfulness of this fact that makes those who boast of 
heing plain speakers frequently so offensive. There would not be so 
much objection to having the truth placed before us, if we were only 
convinced that it was indeed the truth. But when the opinion so 
obtrusively set before us arises from a misunderstanding of circum- 
stances, from a want of appreciation of difficulties and hindrances ; 
when we are conscious that our mistakes and failures demand com- 
miseration rather than blame, then we recoii from the insolent assump- 
tion of better knowledge, and resent the censure we feel to be un- 
deserved. . 

But even if we are in error, if we have arrived at false conclusions, 
and have taken up erroneous impressions, courtesy will not show us the 
clayey nature of our idols under too startling an aspect. It will strive 
to disenchant us of our false gods gently ; and by letting in the whole- 
some sunlight with tender care for our weakness, will allow us to see 
our mistake without any loud proclamation of superior wisdom, or hint 
of scorn for our blindness. 

The courteous man is not only careful in speech, but his very atti- 
tudes are expressive. His greeting makes us feel that our presence is 
welcome ; his manner of listening gives us to understand that what we 
are saying is interesting and merits attention. We are drawn out and 
encouraged by this silent acknowledgment that what we say may be 
worth hearing; and thus are placed at our best; and are sometimes 
astonished at the facility with which we express ourselves, unchecked 
and unchilled by inattention or indifference. 

How often, when we are expatiating on a topic that interests us, are 
we brought to a pause, by the eye wandering away from us to some 
other object, or by the scarcely suppressed yawn. It is in vain that we 
are invited to resume the subject ; the fire has been quenched, the light 
extinguished by that slight want of courtesy. 

Nor should these attentions to the feelings of others be set down to 
insincerity or flattery. Each human being has surely something within 
him that commands our respect. ‘Every created man is a revelation 
in the flesh,” says Novalis. Noneare so dull or ignorant but we may 
surely learn something through their means. To quote from good old 


George Herbert, 
** Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot, 
The worst speak something good ; if all want sense 
God takes a text and preaches patience.” 


There is no occasion to be untrue ; no need voluntarily to seek the 
society of those whom we dislike, or to agree with opinions of which 
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we disapprove. According to Carlyle, “courtesy is not a falsehood nor 
a grimace, it need not be such.” 

No degree of familiarity should be allowed to do away with this fine 
courtesy. The tenderest relationships may be degraded, the closest friend- 
ships impaired by slight if continuous wounds, inflicted through want of 
attention to the amenities of life in the private circle of home. Courtesy 
should not be kept as a dress suit to be worn on state occasions only, 
but rather as a part of the frame itself, no more to be laid aside than 
the eye that sees, or the lips that speak. As Moore sings to us—— 


‘*Oh you that have the charge of Love, 
Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 
As in the Fields of Bliss above 
He sits, with flow’rets fetter’d round ; 
Loose not a tie that round him clings, 
Nor ever let him use his wings ; 
For ev’n an hour, a minute’s flight 
Wil! rob the plumes of half their light.” 


Whence first arose this flower of gentleness, this high-bred courtesy ? 
Not in the wilderness ; not where man led a solitary and selfish life, 
surrounded only by slaves subservient to his slightest behest. Not 
amongst scattered tribes whose normal state is warfare, each man’s 
hand continually against his brotaer. The polite or civil man must be 
the inhabitant of a town, must be a citizen, and as such must have 
learned to acknowledge a mutual obligation with his fellow-citizens, thuS 
establishing a code of justice. 

Acts of courtesy may certainly be merely conventional, or they may 
be the outward manifestation of the higher inward courtesy. The grasp 
of the hand had in all probability two significations. In the times 
referred to, when war was the normal state, and man little better than 
a fighting animal, some mistrust naturally accompanied proffered friend- 
ship ; each therefore grasped the weapon hand of the other, as a security 
against treachery. The other idea of clasping hands was undoubtedly 
that of “ fastening together in peace and friendship,” as Tylor expresses 
it; and he goes on to trace the etymology of the word peace to this 
action, finding it in the Sanscrit “ pac,” to bind. 

It is now a piece of conventionality to take off the glove before 
shaking hands with a lady; but this custom began in the days of 
chivalry, when the glove was a steel gauntlet, a grasp from which might 
be painful. 

The bow and the curtsey are but abbreviations of signs of submission, 
but a humanized form of the cowering of an animal before its master’s 
rebuke. At present it exists in all gradations, from the Chinese 
“ko-tow,” to the slight bend of the head in token of recognition or 
respect. 

To uncover the head meant originally to remove the helmet, thus 
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laying aside the chief safeguard, and placing the person at the mercy 
of those present. Women do not uncover the head, never having 
worn a head-dress as a means of defence. 

The courtesy shown to women, dating from the age of chivalry, 
arose not merely from the tenderness of the strong towards the weak, 
but also from the recognition of something divine in womanhood. A 
something that set her apart from the sordid self-seeking and hardness 
of heart too prevalent amongst those whose work lies in the camp, the 
forum, or the mart. Would that thisideal could be sustained! It is 
only this elevation of the sex that can give it a claim to that courteous 
treatment that has always been considered its due. 

It is strange, in reviewing the writers who have drawn their characters 
from the ideal, how few there are who have given us the portraiture 
of the true gentleman, the “king of courtesy.” Not those of the 
Byronian school; their heroes are too misanthropic, too cynical, too 
selfish. Not the Tremaines and Pelhams; they are too self-conscious, 
too fastidious, too highly varnished ; we suspect some flaw under all 
that excessive outward seeming. Not those of the Guy Livingstone 
school ; certainly not those. 

Must we go back to Cervantes, to the immortal Don Quixote? In 
whom even the worldly and sensual soul of Sancho Panza recognized 
this subtle quality, and thence, even while acknowledging his master’s 
madness, was ready to follow him because he loved him. To 
Shakspeare ? Even in characters that might have been vulgarised by 
a less inspired hand, how the true feeling of the gentleman shows 
itself. Sir John Falstaff would not scruple to rob us of our tapestry or 
our silver cups, but he would not hurt our feelings, we might be sure 
of that. Touchstone was a fitting companion for princesses, and 
Benedick, with all his soldier-like bearing, and his ready and unflinching 
wit, is from head to foot a gentleman. 

Scott has also left us many portraits of this class. Colonel 
Mannering, Julian Peveril, Lord Evandale, Ivanhoe, are all gentlemen. 
Differing in circumstances, in character, manners, and costume, they 
all agree in the possession of courtesy. Perhaps, of all modern authors, 
Thackeray has left us the highest ideals of this class; it suffices to 
mention the name of Colonel Newcome. Nor can we omit the re- 
membrance of Sir Launcelot du Lac as Tennyson pictures him to us. 
Even in spite of the father’s entreaty he could treat Elaine with no 
further “discourtesy” than to leave her and bid her “ no farewell.” To 
have wounded her further would have been impossible to him. 

There is some danger that in these days of hurry and competition, 
this fine quality of courtesy may be hustled out of the world. It is for 
the younger generation to look to this, and to keep tended and watered 
the flower that adds so much of sweetness and beauty to the world. 





ACROSS THE PLAINS.* 


T was a large cavalcade, that to which Mr. Tayler and his party were 
attached. Forty-three waggons in all, besides a number of mounted 
men, who acted as a sort of voluntary guard to the train. Quite a 
caravan, as they call such things in the East; and Nathalie Bruner 
likened it in her own mind to the procession that wended its way down 
the sides of Mount Ararat after the flood had subsided and Noah and 
his family once more found solid ground under their feet. Quite a 
caravan, sure enough—forty-three vehicles of different descriptions, 
strong, covered waggons predominating, loaded with goods, household 
furniture, and stores of various kinds, and drawn by horses, mules, 
or oxen. 

At that period California could be reached in two ways: the long 
and often perilous voyage by sea round Cape Horn, and the perhaps 
not much less long and perilous journey by land from America. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tayler, under whose protection Nathalie Bruner kad left 
home, preferred the latter route. The voyage to New York was made 
safely ; and then they looked out for a company (or train) that might 
be starting to make the many weeks’ journey overland. Now, a rail- 
way, as the world knows, starts from New York frequently, and conveys 
its passengers comfortably in one week to San Francisco. 

It was all a new experience for Nathalie Bruner, and this long train 
of emigrants that they had joined seemed to her more curious than all. 
If her mother and her brother Roy could but see her now! she often 
thought. But she did not lose heart. Mrs. Tayler did at first, and 
openly lamented that she and her husband had not been contented to 
Stay at home and make the best of their competency in the dear old 
land, rather than come toiling out to these rough and unknown places 
in search of gold. 

The Americans consisted of seven or eight families, who had col- 
lected together from different states: Massachusetts and Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin, Kentucky and Maryland, and Illinois. The 
rest were men travelling without the encumbrance of a family—men 
married and unmarried, old and young; farmers, mechanics of every 
grade and kind, students and merchants’ clerks, with a sparse sprinkling 
of strictly professional men. All had drawn together to travel in com- 
pany for temporary convenience and safety, and all were attracted 
westward by the same magnet—gold. A rough lot these people, as a 
whole ; but there were sterling hearts amidst them. 


* The readers of the ARGOSY may perhaps remember that some account of Nathalie 
Bruner, and of the cause which induced her to exile herself from her native land, 
appeared in the magazine in February, 1871, under the title, ‘‘ A Sad Story.” 
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Some of the families had brought their dogs with them; and one 
little crippled girl in the waggon next to that of Mr. Tayler had a canary 
in a cage, and a large Maltese cat. Such trifling things ; but they 
hinted of home and homelike ways ; and it was wonderful the amount 
of petting those dogs received, and the admiration the canary attracted. 
As for the cat, unlike most of her kind, she did not decamp at the first 
stopping place and set her face towards home, wailing as she went, but 
sat by the hour and the day in her young mistress’s lap, sound asleep 
or purring contentedly. 

It takes a journey like this to turn strangers into neighbours and 
neighbours into friends. These people had come from a dozen dif- 
ferent points of the compass, and expected in a few weeks to be 
scattered again; but travelling day after day in company, camping 
together every night for greater security to life and property, they 
became sociable and intimate, seeking to interchange small courtesies, 
Mrs. Smith inquired with real interest after the welfare of Mrs. Jones’s 
baby ; while Jones himself expressed to Brown his hope that Mrs. 
Brown’s neuralgia was better; and Brown was solicitous about that 
accident Robinson had met with yesterday, in laming the off ox in his 
team. It could not be otherwise. As to Mr. Tayler, there was no end 
to the help always being proffered him in putting up his tent, and such- 
like. He was a stranger and a gentleman, and unused to such work; 
and so, with innate hospitality and neighbourly feeling, they came for- 
ward to his rescue. When wood had to be fetched for fires during 
their encampment, or water sought for, the young men were eager to 
do it for Mr. and Mrs. Tayler, almost quarrelling which should best 
serve them. 

“T’'ll tell you what it is, Maria,” remarked Mr. Tayler to his wife, 
with a comical glance and a wink, “we are the most popular indi- 
viduals in all the train. But it strikes me it is not you or I that’s the 
attraction.” The bit of good-natured raillery was, however, quite lost 
on Nathalie Bruner. 

Poor Nathalie! I wonder if change of scene ever does as much for 
any of us as we expect it todo? I am quite sure that it had not yet 
done all for her that she had hoped. 

The most finished coquette, who ever dazed and bewildered a man 
by her wiles, could not have distributed winning words and courteous 
smiles more equally and impartially among the dozen men who brought 
themselves at one time and another to her notice by these attentions, 
than did Miss Bruner. But no woman could well be less of a coquette 
than Nathalie; and she was more surprised than anyone else when 
one of them, named David Cardonnel, asked her to marry him. He 
was one of the superior amidst the emigrants: a good fellow and a 
handsome one, a man of culture; but she had never thought of him, or 
of any of them in any such way, and never would think it. She told 
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him so, simply and gravely, and that was the end. But he cared more 
for her after that than before, though he saw how useless it was. While 
all the time the secret cry of her own heart had been: “If it only 
were of David Cardonnel, but another !” 

What glorious autumn days those were! Glorious as to air, and sun, 
and all that goes to make good weather for travelling and life bright ; 
and the train made excellent progress in the journey towards the land 
rich in mines. Most of these people had toiled all their lives for very 
little gain, and the rich mines of California looked full of promise. It 
might be that the promise for many would not be realized. There 
occurred, ever and anon, some slight apprehension of danger from 
Indians—not enough to seriously alarm any but the very timid, but 
sufficient to keep the train alive and watchful. By advice, Mr. Tayler 
had purchased a pair of small, finely-finished pistols, and when they 
first approached the unsafe places, he gave one to his wife, the other 
to his ward, enjoining them for common prudence to keep their 
weapons always where they could lay hands on them at a minute’s 
notice. Mrs. Tayler, in literal obedience to these instructions, wore 
hers in her belt, & la female brigand in a sensation drama; and the 
contrast between her placid face and manner and the deadly weapon 
so conspicuously displayed, was something bordering on the ludicrous. 
But Mrs. Tayler could see nothing ludicrous about it, when one day 
the pistol, carelessly handled, “went off.” It went off most unex- 
pectedly, doing no damage, it is true, but so frightening her that she 
refused to carry it again, and told her husband he must do the shooting 
himself if the Indians came. 

As the weeks went by, however, in spite of tolerably good roads (for 
the roads were better’than they used to be), of soft air and genial skies, 
our emigrants all grew more or less tired, and impatient to get to their 
journey’s end. Next to a protracted sea voyage, there is nothing more 
tedious than a journey of a thousand miles by waggon across the plains, 
as those who have taken it too well know. To breakfast in the morn. 
ing, ride or walk till noon, dine, and walk or ride till night, then supper 
and to bed, is a routine that, pleasant enough for awhile from the 
novelty and romance of the thing, is apt to grow tiresome at last. The 
women and children pined for some settled habitation, even if it were 
not home; while the men were anxious to reach the El Dorado that 
was to bring fortune to them all. 

Even such a journey, though, does not last for ever. By degrees, one 
waggon after another said farewell to the rest, and travelled off to its 
own destination. At length only eight waggons out of the original 
forty-three were left ; and these eight were all bound for the same spot 
—a new settlement called The Bend. It was a great satisfaction when 
this place was at length gained. One afternoon the waggons halted 
and drew up, and the emigrants knew with thankfulness that their 
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tedious and perilous march was over. Nathalie Bruner looked 
out. 

Ten or twelve low-roofed, pine-board shanties and twice that num- 
ber of tents were ranged in picturesque confusion around a saw-mill 
and a quartz-mill, both in full operation. 

Such a rough-looking place! Logs, and lumber, and piles of rock 
and earth, and heaps of sawdust everywhere that the eye could 
rove. The roughest place our own travellers had ever seen, but full of 
life and bustling activity. ‘The sound of saws and hammers was going 
briskly on where two or three new houses were in process of erection, 
teams were moving, and drivers yelling, and shouting, and laughing ; 
and over all and above all, the rattle, and roar, and scrape, and crash 
of machinery was going on steadily. 

The waggons were soon surrounded by an eager crowd of red-shirted 
miners with slouched hats and pantaloons tucked into the tops of their 
boots—all were anxious to see the new comers, and to hear the latest 
news from the States, Some of them were hilarious in their welcome ; 
and Mr. Tayler had much ado in declining the numerous invitations to 
“drink a glass.” One rollicking, good-natured Hibernian, brought up 
a bottle of choice wine to Nathalie, beginning upon it himself when 
she laughingly declined to touch it. 

“ Here’s good luck to the young lady, an’ shure she’s the natest bit 
of womankind myself has seen since I coom to this haythenish 
country.” 

How much further he would have gone in his praises was never 
known, for a quiet man came up just then, touched him on the shoulder, 
and motioned him away with authority. Poor Nathalie’s face flushed. 
Had she done wrong to come? She had never pictured that her exile 
would be cast amidst so rough and uncivilized a scene as this. 

The quiet man, who was evidently a gentleman, had turned off also. 
Presently he came up again. He was about five or six-and-twenty, 
rather tall, slender, active, and good-looking. The grey eyes were 
honest, the face had great good sense. Taking off his hat as he glanced 
at Mrs. Tayler and Nathalie, he addressed Mr. Tayler, who, it must be 
confessed, was looking very rueful. 

‘“*T have a room or two at the back of my office,” he said, indicating 
a house at some distance, over the door of which appeared a large sign: 
“Office of the Sacramento Mining Company.” “TI think the ladies will 
find a house, even if it is a poor one, more comfortable than a tent ; 
and my waiting-boy, Tim, will help them to arrange things to their 
liking.” 

Of course so acceptable an offer was not to be refused. Mr. Tayler 
grasped his hand, Nathalie thanked him with her eyes. Poor 
Mrs. Tayler, swallowing down her tears, began to take heart, but said 
something about the inconvenience they should cause him. 
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“ No, indeed, I shall only be too glad to have you,” answered the 
hospitable stranger. ‘I see you are not accustomed to this kind of 
thing. Until your own house shall be built, it will be very pleasant to 
me if you will make use of the limited accommodations of mine. 
They are only bachelor quarters.” 

His name, he said was Hammond: and when he added that he was 
from the old country (but they had suspected it by his speech and 
manners), their faces did indeed light up. He was a civil engineer by 
profession, had come out here to look after the affairs of the Sacramento 
Mining Company, being himself a large shareholder in it, and had 
remained as manager. Very much taken were all the three travellers 
with Richard Hammond. 

Bachelor quarters they were indeed, as was sufficiently evidenced by 
the disorder in the rooms when they entered them. Mr. Hammond 
explained that his boy Tim had the care of them mostly. ‘‘ He has kept 
them as well as he could, I suppose,” he remarked to Mr. Tayler; ‘but 
that best is not very well, as the ladies can see for themselves. Per- 
haps under their instructions Tim can do better.” And with that Mr. 
Hammond bowed himself out, leaving Mrs. Tayler and Nathalie to 
bring order out of chaos if they could. 

Tim was very willing to make himself useful to the ladies—“ Real 
ladies,” he pronounced them to be in confidence to his master, ‘‘ not 
white trash like that O’Grady woman;” by which contemptuous 
appellation he meant Mrs. Bridget O’Grady, seamstress and laundress 
in chief; and almost the only woman of whom the place could boast 
until the arrival of these eight families to-day. It was curious to see 
how even here, beyond the outskirts of civilization, the enmity of races 
was kept up, and Celt and Negro hated each other cordially. 

“Do you know what I should like to do, Nathalie ?” cried poor Mrs, 
Tayler, sinking down on a stool. 

“No. What?” 

“ Hang that wretched agent who vowed to my husband that this was 
a beautiful place, all laid out and civilized.” 

“We must make the best of it now,” said Nathalie. 

Mrs. Tayler knew that. She and Nathalie kept Tim busy enough for 
awhile, and in two hours’ time something like order was evolved from 
the previous confusion. There really was plenty of space, and by 
careful arrangement beds and tables and chairs were so disposed that 
the house, which before held two persons, was found to hold five quite 
as comfortably-—a brilliant triumph of housewifely skill. 

When all was done, Nathalie, fatigued to the farthest point of 
endurance, and really ill, remained in her room, intending to retire 
soon to bed without waiting for supper. Through the door, which was 
slightly ajar, she heard Mr. Hammond’s voice when he came in, ex- 
pressing his surprise and satisfaction at the metamorphosis which had 
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been effected, and his sincere regret at Miss Bruner’s indisposi- 
tion. 

It was a nice voice, a good voice, reminding her somewhat of Roy’s; 
and while he talked to Mr. and Mrs. Tayler, she recalled what Tim had 
said of his master. ‘‘ He’s one of de best gen’l’men that eber lived, 
he is.” 

She had smiled at the lad’s enthusiasm, never dreaming that the 
time would come when she would give heartfelt endorsement to every 
word. But not now; not yet. With her heart full of another, she could 
see in Richard Hammond only a pleasant stranger, handsome certainly, 
and as certainly a cultivated gentleman, a man who had opened his 
house to them with warm-hearted hospitality; but she could see 
nothing more. And with his voice still sounding in her ears, his voice 
so like Roy’s, she fell asleep, conscious of a vague wish that she might 
never wake again. 

The weeks went on. New dwellings were put up, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tayler and Nathalie took possession of one of them. Rough, pine- 
board structures they were, like all the rest, but spacious enough, and 
serving admirably well in the lack of better. We estimate things by 
comparison: and the exiles soon learnt to like their home. The worst 
luck seemed to lie with Mr. Tayler. What golden schemes of money- 
making had been in his head and induced his coming out from his own 
land, he alone knew; but he found them melt away. He could not 
dig for gold; he could not work in the mines; he could not even saw 
timber all day ; and he tried to reconcile himself to the fact that his 
emigration would be a failure. ‘It need not be,” said Richard Ham- 
mond: “if he would only pocket pride—and everybody did that out 
there—and open a store for dry goods and groceries, he would make 
his fortune in no time.” Mr. Tayler seized on the idea eagerly. No 
store had as yet been opened in the place, which was entirely in its 
infancy, and one was much needed. He lost no time in acting upon 
it. The necessary goods were procured after some delay, and the store 
was opened. The miners came flocking in, lavish of their money, as 
such men usually are, and the run of custom promised to be great. 

“So we are fixed here for half a score years, if not for life,” 
bewailed poor Mrs. Tayler. 

But things in the new home grew comfortable and more comfortable 
by degrees. Richard Hammond was a frequent visitor: and Mr. 
Tayler saw, if no one else’ did, what he chiefly came for—the love 
of Nathalie Bruner. 

“It will be a first-rate match for her, too,” said he to himself. 
“Hammond is a good fellow, energetic and capable, and very well off; 
and of course he won’t stop out here for ever. Maria snapped me up 
the other day when I hinted at this: but women can’t see anything. J 
know. Here he comes, evening after evening, playing the flute to her, 
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cr singing, or reading, or—as he calls it—improving her German: 
always, in fact, doing something to make this outlandish place pleasant 
to her. Last night he was talking to her about Germany, where he 
lived for two years, saying he should like to show her this thing in it, 
and show her that thing in it. What does that mean, I’d like to ask 
Maria? It is all as plain as a pikestaff. He is a man, too, in himself, 
that any young lady might be proud of, let alone his prospects and his 
money. I’m not so old myself yet that I can’t read signs: and if 
Maria—— ” 

“Tea is ready, John,” cried Mrs. Tayler at this juncture, putting her 
head inside the door, and cutting short his soliloquy. 

And when Mr. Tayler obeyed the summons and entered the cozy 
sitting-room, he found Nathalie at the window knitting away at some 
soft bright thing, and Mr. Hammond watching her. 

“And Maria can see nothing but her tea-table,” quoth he, with a 
touch of resentment. 

Mr. Tayler was right. A very short while, and Richard Hammond 
made his proposals to Miss Bruner. They were civilly but firmly 
declined. 

I wonder if there ever was a woman yet who fully understood her 
own heart, the needs of her own soul. We are all so prone to make 
mistakes, even in matters that most nearly concern our peace. And I 
think Nathalie made a profound mistake when she refused Richard 
Hammond. 

“T will not marry him,” she said to herself. “I will not marry any 
one. He is young and handsome and rich and good, and he loves me. 
He urges that in me he finds all his happiness in life: and what am I? 
Heartsick, homesick, with no heart to give him in return. No, no; it 
would not be right to listen to him.” 

And then came up the thought of another man who was not very 
good, but who had loved her once, and the whole soul of the woman 
writhed in bitter shame and self-scorn, for she knew that George 
Vanderware married was more to her than any other man could ever 
be. Would that old love zezver die? Was it to haunt her always? It 
had driven her out an exile from the place of her birth and the home 
of her childhood, and now she must give up this one true friend because 
of it. With such a woman as was Nathalie Bruner, it takes what almost, 
in the passing, seems a lifetime to uproot the heart’s first love. 

Even in the sharp pain of his own disappointment, Richard Ham- 
mond wondered at the dark desolation in her face as she turned to him 
when she gave him her answer. “ You will think always that I have 
trifled with you, but I did not mean it,” she said, drearily. ‘All the 
pleasure that I have known here I owe to you. But you will stay away 
now, and I shall be alone.” 


The answer was like Richard Hammond, faithful, generous. 
AA 
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“TI do not think you have trifled with me, and I shall not stay away 
unless you bid me. If I cannot be your husband, Nathalie, I shall be 
none the less your friend.” 

What a different man he was from George Vanderware! Even 
Nathalie could see that. The one all selfishness, the other all gene- 
rosity. 

And so the weeks went on and on again. Nathalie made the best of 
her exile, and learnt to esteem Mr. Hammond more and more. His 
behaviour to her now was quite that of a brother, and she was at ease, 
How she longed to hear from home could never be told, save by those 
who have been banished from it as she was. The old Shropshire home- 
stead and the dear old faces in it were rarely absent from her mind. 
Her mother’s face, Royal’s, even her poor dog, Shag. Shag, ugly in 
name and in self: it was Roy who had named him so, despite Nathalie’s 
protestations. Ay, and she thought all too often of another homestead, 
not far removed from their own; but a stone’s-throw, as it were. A 
home in which she had once thought to reign as mistress ; but in which 
another woman had superseded her. George Vanderware had done it 
in passion, it was true ; smarting under Nathalie’s refusal to go counter 
to her mother, he had rushed off and married that other one in hasty 
anger, while his whole soul was Nathalie’s; but it was nevertheless an 
irrevocable fact that that other was his wife, and that she, his first and 
only love, was separated from him for ever. Oh, if she could but 
forget him! 

How the time went by Nathalie hardly knew, but considerably more 
than twelve months had elapsed since their settlement in the new place 
and the opening of Mr. Tayler’s store. One day Richard Hammond 
entered the room where Nathalie was sitting, walked up softly behind 
her chair, and surprised her by a handful of letters and papers showered 
into her lap. She turned quickly, smiling up at him. 

‘A mail has just come in, Nathalie, and you have more than your 
share of good luck, I think,” he said, gaily. ‘ Three letters! while I 
have but one.” 

She noticed the seal of that one was unbroken. He had brought 
hers before stopping to open his own. She made him sit down, and he 
obeyed readily enough, giving about five minutes’ attention to his own 
letter, and after that watching Nathalie as she bent eagerly over the 
written pages, her eyes misty with happy tears as she read the loving 
words in Roy’s familiar hand. How “they were both well and getting 
on well at home, but the house was miserable without Nathalie. They 
missed her every day of their lives, and every hour of the day ; and he 
knew that mother would give everything she had in the world to have 
her one girl back again. The servants were always saying it was lone- 
some. As for himself, if Nathalie did not return “soon, he should be 
under the necessity of coming to the Bend after her: unless—” here 
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the words were underscored—“ unless she had found somebody out 
there she liked better than “ Roy.” 

“Tt is like him; like Roy my darling!” she said, the happy smile 
‘still on her lips as she replaced the letter in its envelope and proceeded 
to read the others. One was from her mother; the other from a girl 
friend and neighbour, an old schoolfellow. The last was a long letter, 
containing evidently a whole budget of piquant news; such as we like 
to write to an absent one far away. Richard Hammond sat watching 
Nathalie as she read; not from any sense of curiosity, but because her 
face was a pleasant study to him always. Watching it now, he saw how 
all the transient brightness went out of it suddenly, leaving only pallor 
and weariness, and something beside that made him long to take her 
into his arms and comfort her. But she did not look at him; only 
turned a little more towards the window, almost as though she needed 
more light. He did not see—how should he ?—that one item in the 
pages of gossip was read and re-read. Just a postscript at the end; a 
few words on the last page of the sheet; but to her they outweighed 
all the rest. ‘I quite forgot to tell you, Nathalie, that George Vander- 
ware’s wife has a baby; the sweetest little boy you ever saw, with 
‘George’s own blue eyes: and George is as proud of it as if it were a 
young peacock.” 

Yes, proud and happy, rejoicing, as a young father should rejoice, 
at the birth of his first-born; while she—well, her idol was down from 
its pedestal at last, and what was there left for her? What is there left 
for any of us when the things in which we have trusted fail us, and we 
stand with empty hands, looking out afar through the coming years to 
the one quiet haven which awaits us all at the end? Nathalie would 
not have had it otherwise: but the inward pain was sharp. 

And if Richard Hammond, his eyes sharpened by love, guessed that 
something in this letter had woefully tried her, he made no sign. There 
was an added shade of tenderness in his voice when he spoke to her, a 
little more care for her comfort ; though she hardly noticed it in the 
strange restlessness that lay upon her, and which seemed to have taken 
possession of her mind and body. She did not care to think. She could 
not be still anywhere. She sang for Mrs. Tayler the cherished old 
‘songs of home; she read aloud to Mr. Tayler in the evenings ; she 
played chess with Mr. Hammond, and flashed witty little speeches at 
them all, She rearranged her cabinet of minerals and fossils, collected 
for her by the workmen after they found she had a taste for such 
things; she contrived presents for the poor little Larkins children, 
eight of them, who lived in one of the new houses ; and altogether 
talked and laughed and worked with a feverish energy that troubled 
Mr. Hammond. Mrs. Tayler thought the pleasant and long-waited-for 
home news had done it all: he alone saw that it was fictitious, and 
foresaw the reaction that must follow on this fever of the spirit—a time 
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when the overwrought system would take sure revenge for the strain 
put upon it now. 

But the emotional phase gradually subsided, and Nathalie felt more 
peace, more calm serenity than she had known since the trouble caused 
by George Vanderware. Nature and time had been reasserting their 
influence and brought healing on their wings. 


The “time of singing birds was on the land,” and spring’s tender 
green gladdened hillside and valley, when a little party of four drove 
down one sunny afternoon to the lower mill, five miles distant. The 
expedition had been proposed by Richard Hammond: everything was 
looking so lovely, he remarked. He drove Nathalie in his own open 
carriage—a nondescript vehicle at best—but its horses were fine and 
strong. Mr. and Mrs. Tayler drove together in another. They started 
at two o'clock. It would be just a pleasant, leisurely afternoon’s drive, 
with plenty of time to go over the mill if they iiked, and return by 
sundown. 

But before that drive was over—for they took their time, none ot 
them having cause to hurry, and diverged here, and diverged there in 
the sweet sunshine—dark clouds were seen rolling up from the west, 
rolling up swiftly and warningly ; and they all, experienced now in the 
signs of the skies they lived under, saw that a heavy storm of rain was 
at hand. The wiser plan would perhaps have been to turn back at 
once and drive home under the first of the rain: but who was to fore- 
see the necessity for it, or the unusual storm this was to be. 

They had barely reached the shelter of the mill when it came— 
dashing, driving, pouring. Water in sheets, water in torrents, water 
coming down in rivers from the hills. It was the hardest storm that any- 
one at the Bend had ever seen, and, considering its violence, the longest, 
lasting two hours and forty minutes by Mr. Hammond's watch. Long 
before it was over he was watching the rapid rise of the river, which 
grew wider and deeper and swifter with every succeeding moment from 
the great volume of water coming into it above. The storm had 
evidently been terrific there, too, for the water was dark and muddy, 
with logs and broken boughs, and even large branches of trees floating 
on it. What if the bridge above should be swept away—the bridge 
which they must recross to reach home? There was danger of it ; for, 
a tree top floating on this high water would carry off framework and 
timbers as if they were straws. 

Mr. Hammond spoke out his fears of such a possibility ; and sug- 
gested that they should return at once. All were eager to do so, and 
the horses were put to by the men. 

“There may be no time to lose,” remarked Richard Hammond. 
“ But you and Mrs. Tayler will be wet through, Nathalie. I wonder if 
the men could find you some waterproofs ?” 
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The workmen came eagerly to the rescue : how willing we all are to 
help one another in these adopted lands! They brought waterproof 
wraps in plenty, and the party started on the return journey, Mr. Tayler 
and his wife in advance. 

It was slow driving against the wind and over rough roads, the rain 
driving into the horses’ eyes and impeding their progress ; so it was 
quite dark when they reached the place near home, where the bridge 
ought to be. It was there, all right ; and, better still, Mr. Hammond’s 
boy Tim with a lantern, waiting to light them across. For night 
reigned now. That was a brilliant idea of Tim’s; and Mr. Tayler, 
who was the length of the bridge ahead of the other team, said so to 
his wife, and that he would give Tim some goodies from his store 


’ to-morrow. 


“Tt’s an awful night, Tim, my lad, and we might have driven off in 
the dark into the water if it hadn’t been for your lantern. 

“That’s what I was afraid of, sir. My! haven’t it been an ever- 
lasting storm! Where’s the master, sir?” 

“Coming on,” answered Mr. Tayler : and they all looked back, to see 
Mr. Hammond’s team half-way across the bridge, himself and Miss 
Bruner in it, At that moment some dark object loomed suddenly and 
swiftly into view above the bridge. There was a dull crash, and all 
was over. Where the bridge had been, nothing remained but a black 
stretch of water. 

The lantern dropped from poor Tim’s shaking hand, and he cowered 
down, silent in his great terror ; while Mrs. Tayler uttered shriek after 
shriek that brought a hundred people rushing up. They had collected 
there, to look at the waters and watch for the safe return of the travel- 
lers, especially for their favourite, Miss Bruner. Seeing what had 
happened, they stood with blanched faces, looking out into the darkness 
and trying to discern the floating wreck. ‘Two or three hundred yards 
down the stream, bridge and fallen tree had lodged together on some 
obstruction that swayed under the force of that awful current, threaten- 
ing every minute to go over. 

There was no hope of rescue. The strongest boat ever launched 
could not live five minutes in that stream, filled as it was with floating 
logs and tree-tops. And the watchers standing there said, “‘ They can 
never come out of this alive.” 

But one did come out alive—how, he never really knew, only that 
the horses kicked themselves free somehow and struggled to land, 
dragging him with them. It was Richard Hammond. The poor brutes 
stood there trembling in every limb. But where was Nathalie? 

No flutter of white handkerchief, no wave of woman’s garments could 
be seen, to tell that she stood on a half-submerged branch, swaying up 
and down with every wash of the waters against her frail support. But 
there she was. The same friendly help that had caught the bridge, had 
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caught her. Her hands were cold and numb, her garments wet and 
clinging. She had tried once to cry out and make some one hear, but 
the rush and roar deadened the sound of her voice, and the water 
washed up to her waist, chilling her to the heart. After that one sharp- 
cry for help, that first, instinctive, shuddering recoil, which all mortality 
must feel at the near and sudden approach of death, Nathalie Bruner 
grew quiet, silent, calm. 

I know it is one thing to weary of life, and another to give it up 
when it is asked for. But I tell you truly that this woman was almost 
content to go. She had suffered so much, poor thing, in the past year 
or two, that she, over and over again, had longed for death, if it should 
be God’s will. She prayed to God to pardon her now for Christ’s sake, 
to remember her sufferings, and not her sins, and to take her to Him 
without pain. Death was upon her; rest was near: for her feet were 
already touching the borders of that land 


** Where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew.” 


The silent land. 

But, while Nathalie thus waited, lights flashed along the bank, and 
voices came faintly to her across the black waste of waters. To what 
use, she wondered. They could not reach her. She had done with 
these things and with the world for ever. 

Heaven knew what tender memories of home came to her. Only 
Heaven knew how the sick heart had pined through weary months for 
one sight of home, for one smile of kindred. And during the greater 
part of that time for one who had been dearer than all the rest. 

It was no sin to think of him again in this closing hour, and with a 
lingering tenderness that had in it none of the old passionate pain. 
He had loved her truly once. It was right that he should love his wife 
now : oh, right and well and good. She would have liked to see his 
child once, to hold it in her arms one moment—the little babe that 
had its father’s eyes, the child that should have been hers. But shat 
thought she had put away for ever: there was no bitterness in it now. 

How the water surged about her, the black, engulphing water that 
rocked and swayed the support to which she clung. Oh! it was pitiful ! 
to die like this, alone, in the dark! The branch on which she stood 
swung lower and lower; still lower, and the chilled hands let go their 
hold suddenly. The swift current caught breath, sense, life away. 
And when the moon shone through a rift in the clouds its light fell on 
a white, upturned face, and drenched garments floating with the tangled 
driftwood. 

Sad sight for a man to see!—sad sight for a lover! Sad sight for 
Richard Hammond, struggling desperately to reach the stranded wreck, 
to come upon. How he had accomplished it, he knew not. Here ‘he 
was, and had reached her through the flood; but the mute lips did not 
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smile at his coming. He gathered her into his arms, pushing the wet 
hair out of her face—the fine, reddish brown hair that George Vander- 
ware had praised so many times. It lay against a truer heart now than 
George Vanderware’s had ever been. But little she recked of the 
difference. 

Richard Hammond turned toward the bank, waving his hand three 
times. By the light of the bonfires that had been kindled along shore. 
the men standing there saw the signal, and began instantly to draw in 
the rope, swiftly, steadily, silently. And steadily and cautiously he 
came on, his pallid burden clasped safely in his arms. 

Strong hands received both at the bank, friendly faces pressed 
nearer and nearer ; but a hush like the stillness of death fell upon the 
crowd of men and women at the sight of that white, wite face. 

“T don’t think she’s dead,” said Richard Hammond : and fell down 
himself in a fit of exhaustion. 

Very gently they lifted Nathalie and bore her to her home and Mrs. 
Tayler ; and then they looked after the brave man who had risked his 
life to rescue her. 


A gleam of light in the midst of utter darkness ; a grateful warmth ; 
a vague, dreamy sense of rest and quiet. By-and-by a broader light ; 
faint gleams of colour ; figures gliding mistily to and fro; the sound of 
low voices ; a picture on the wall; lamps burning on the table in a 
familiar room; one face distinct among all else—and then Nathalie 
knew that she had awakened on /Ais side of Eternity. 

The face came near and bent over her. She knew it, and spoke 
feebly. 

“Mr. Hammond !” 

“ Nathalie !” 

He said nothing else. He could not. But he bent down and 
kissed her once; a long, long kiss; then stepped aside, and yielded 
his place to Mrs. Tayler. 

Nathalie’s eyes followed him, and when they lost sight of him she 
was conscious that Mrs. Tayler was speaking to her. 

“ You are safe now, my dear. And it is to Mr. Hammond, next to 
Heaven, that you owe your life. If ever there was a brave man in this 
world, it is he. It was like going into the very jaws of death to 
venture through that flood to the wreck—and we all felt so sure that 
you were not there. It seemed impossible, you know, that you could 
have lived to reach it. But Mr. Hammond said there was a chance, 
and on that chance he was willing to risk his life.” 

“ And—he—did it ?” 

“Ves, dear, he did it. He brought you through all the peril of the 
roar and whirl of the waters safe to shore.” 

What was it that awoke suddenly to life in Nathalie Bruner’s heart ? 
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Gratitude ? That might be, but it was hardly gratitude that made 
her thrill yet at that one touch of his lips. He was good, and he loved 
her. He had told her so, and Ais word was to be depended on. He 
had saved her life, too. Some hours back she might not have con- 
sidered that any special kindness; but things looked different now. 
She would thank him in the morning—not now—she was so tired, 
so weak. And with his name on her lips, she dropped to sleep. 

Does the reader believe in the sudden change ?—the sudden 
awaking? Perhaps not: but it was true. There never yet was line 
or plummet that could sound all the depths of a tender woman’s heart. 
And Nathalie was a true and tender woman, truer than most. George 
Vanderware knew that. But 47s hold had slipped off her for ever. 
The old love with its glow and its gloom was dead. It had long been 
fading, and now it was utterly gone—buried fathoms deep beneath the 
black waters that had engulphed her last night ; and before her were a 
new heaven and a wew earth, even for this world. 

Morning brought all the world thronging to Mr. Tayler’s door. 
Mrs. Tayler was obliged to repeat for the fortieth time that Miss Bruner 
was “ getting on very well, though not quite strong enough yet to see 
friends. An awful shock, you know.” But to Mr. Hammond she 
spoke differently. 

“ Nathalie is up, and in the dining-room, and I am sure she'll see 
you.” 

He paused an instant at the open door, irresolute. It seemed like 
intrusion to enter where all others were excluded. But at the first 
sound of his footfall Nathalie looked up, extending a hand in welcome. 
How pretty she looked! Wrapped in a soft white woollen shawl, and 
with a soft pink flush tingeing her cheeks again ! 

“T owe it to you that my name is still written among the living.” 
She said it as solemnly as she had ever uttered a prayer. ‘A month 
or two ago I might not have been sincerely grateful to anyone who 
should do me such a service. But this morning I feel glad to live, and 
I thank you from my heart.” 

What new expression did he see in the steadfast brown eyes, that set 
his heart a-thrilling? An expression that gave him courage to repeat 
once more the words he had thought never to say again to any woman 
—even to her. Pleasant words they were to Nathalie, listening with a 
sweet, new thrill at her heart. 

“You do really care for me, Richard?” she asked, by-and-by, when 
Mr. Hammond’s eloquence was exhausted. ‘ You would never have 
gone away and forgotten me ?” 

“* Never.” 

“Ah, no. You would not have got in a passion with me, and gone 
off and married another forthwith.” 

“No, my dear, I never should. But why do you say this?” 
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“ Because—another did.” 

“‘T guessed something of this, Nathalie.” 

“You did? And still you cared for me?” 

“T did. » And still I loved you.” 

“Wait until you hear the tale. I give you back all you have said, 
until you shall have heard it. It may be that you will not think it 
right to care for me then.” 

Richard Hammond smiled, and gathered her close to him while 
it was told. She concealed nothing: telling him especially how 
passionately and truly and lastingly she had loved George Vander- 
ware, 

“ But you do not love him now, my birdie ; and ‘i 

“No, Heaven knows I do not,” she interrupted. ‘Were George 
Vanderware free to-morrow and came out here to woo me again, I 
should refuse him. When once your love for a man is gone, it can 
never be recalled or renewed.” 

“You did not hear me out, Nathalie. Neither to George Vander- 
ware nor to anyone else will I resign you. Your love is now mine: 
and, my darling, next month must see you my wife.” 

“Next month! Oh, Richard!” 

“Tt must be, Nathalie. I have to gohome. Don’t start, my dear. I 
have known for some little time that I must go to more important work, 
for my chief man, Delves, can now do well what I have inaugurated 
here. I held back, Nathalie, because of you. I could not bear to 
leave you. And now I shall do what 1 hardly dared to hope—take 
you with me. You will like to go home again to the dear old 
country.” 

Nathalie Bruner sat with clasped hands and a hectic flush of joy on 
her cheeks, a light in her speaking eyes. It seemed too good to be true. 

Mrs, Tayler had to be appeased yet. She was perfectly agreeable to 
the marriage ; but not to lose Nathalie. To lose them both! It was 
too much. And she would have had her husband sell off his store 
and his stock, and take ship for home also. But he would not hear 
of it. 

“No, no, wife. Iam coining money, and that’s the truth ; and some 
two or three years more of it will send us home, rich for life. You 
shall go then. You and I are but in the prime of life: we shall have 
plenty of years to enjoy ourselves, Heaven willing, after that. 

Four or five weeks later, they all went to San Francisco for the wed- 
ding. Mrs. Tayler to take care of Nathalie ; Mr. Tayler to see the place 
and to lay in a fresh stock of goods—which hitherto he had been 
obliged to trust others to buy. Nathalie found no trouble in procur- 
ing an outfit, San Francisco is not out of the world, you know, 
and bridal robes and bridal garniture are in demand, even on the 
Pacific coast. And Richard Hammond was so good for them all. There 
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never was another man like Richard. So the bride-elect thought ; and 
so said Mr. and Mrs. Tayler. 

And, a very short while after, when the wedding was over, the young 
wife endorsed it with a fervour of love and trust, as she stood on the 
deck of the magnificent passenger steam-ship, watching the shores of 
California recede. The tears were in her eyes: there had been some 
hardships, many strange experiences ; but on the whole (putting Richard 
aside) she had been not unhappy. 

“We are homeward bound at last, little wife,” he whispered, drawing 
her shawl around her. 

“ Oh yes, Richard, and with you!” was the answer. ‘ What happi- 
ness !” 

Home! She thought it would be like Eden to see it once more ; to 
see the apple-trees still shed their blossoms down, and the pink 
hollyhocks bloom by the fence. She wondered whether Shag, the 
faithful, was still in the land of the living, and would remember her, 
and what her mother and Roy would say when they saw her. 

No notice had been sent of their coming. It will be so delightful to 
take them by surprise, said Nathalie. And the good ship made a 
quick and excellent voyage. 

Without the loss of a moment they, on landing, went on to Shrop- 
shire, and took a fly at the station nearest home. As they drove up to 
the gate, the last picture, which Nathalie had carried away in 
her mind, came rushing back to it unbidden. It had her mother and 
George Vanderware for its foreground ; and a throb of the old aching 
pain returned for a moment to her heart. Zhe pain only: not the love 
or the regret for George Vanderware. As her husband handed her 
from the fly, he saw how pale she was, and clasped her hand to reassure 
her. 

“Who is this ?” he asked. 

A very tall and fine young man, his features bronzed and brown 
under his straw hat, was walking down the path from the house, won- 
dering no doubt what visitors were arriving with all that luggage. 
Nathalie sprang towards him with a cry. 


“Roy! Roy!” 
“Well, I never!” cried Roy Bruner, cool always, as he kissed her 
again and again. “Is it my dear little run-a-gate sister? I thought 


she would come back to us sometime. And—this—gentleman?” added 
the young fellow, with hesitation, as he lifted his straw hat. 
“It is my husband, Roy. No girl ever had so good a one yet. He 
saved my life and then he married me. And—where’s my mother?” 
“ Very much occupied just now with company,” was the answer. But 
there was a significance in Leroy Bruner’s tone when he gave it which 
struck his sister. 
“ What company ?” she hastily asked. 
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“ Our neighbours, George Vanderware and his wife.” 

“George Vanderware!” she repeated, but without any emotion. 
“ Are he and mamma friendly ?” 

“Oh dear, yes. They made up their differences that afternoon when 
I was driving you to Ludlow, Nathalie ; and since then they have been 
on neighbourly terms. Mr. and Mrs. Vanderware have come in this 
afternoon by special invitation to drink tea.” 

“ And the baby, too ?” 

“ As if she could stir anywhere without that prize baby!” retorted 
Roy, lightly, a trouble that had haunted his mind disappearing from that 
moment. ‘Come in, Nathalie; and you—sir. She has not given me 
any name yet.” ' 

“Tt is Richard Hammond,” was that gentleman’s laughing answer, 
as he and his brother-in-law clasped hands. “ Is this Shag, Nathalie?” 

Shag it was; wild with delight, leaping and capering like a crazy 
thing. 

With her husband on one side and Roy on the other, and Shag bark- 
ing in advance, Nathalie walked up the path. The path along which 
she had once fled for more than life—from George Vanderware’s love 
and from herself. It was not the Nathalie of those troubled days, but 
a brighter, happier woman who stepped over the threshold now with a 
lithe, buoyant step ; who caught her mother round the neck and kissed 
her; who gave her hand first to Mrs. Vanderware and afterwards to 
George, and took the babe unhesitatingly to her bosom. The child 
smiled up in her face with its father’s eyes, so like, so like ; but those 
eyes had no power to charm her now. She smoothed the silky hair on 
the half-bare little head, whispering soft, cooing baby talk; while 
George Vanderware watched her with a half-trembling eagerness, look- 
ing from one to the other, from his wife, with her hard, loud beauty, to 
this sweet girl he had lost ; and who might have been his but for his 
own passionate anger. 

“ Have you come home to stay, Nathalie?” asked Mrs. Bruner. 

“To stay for one or two weeks, mother dear. But my husband’s 
home will have to be in London. I will come down and see you as 
often as Richard will let me.” 

Richard smiled as he caught her eye. And George Vanderware, 
watching the glance and detecting the mutual love and trust, went out 
abruptly. For, as it must be one of the keenest torments of a lost 
soul to remember that there was a time when heaven was possible, 
so is it to know that we have marred our own life’s best happiness. 
From henceforth they must walk in widely diverging ways, those two, 
who once hoped to be one. And in this moment the knowledge was 
cruelly bitter to George Vanderware. 


THE END. 














FACT AND FANCY. 


BROWNING’S lover questions of the poet, 
Does he come more near his own sublime— 
Bartering health, and wealth, and life’s best treasures — 
Than the man who ne’er has turned a rhyme : 
Hints that to a common country maiden, 
Living, breathing, we should look aside 
From the sculptor’s matchless Aphrodite, 
Of a score years’ work the crown and pride. 





And it may be so with some; I care not ; 
Take the pretty rustic, he who will, 
Give me the twenty years of glad endeavour, 
Though the hand may scarce the thought fulfil, 
And the Venus but suggest the beauty 
Of her model in the artist’s brain ; 
That beauty doubtless is as real a treasure 
As the charms the captive’s soul enchain ; 


And more lasting far: for fleshly beauty 
Fades as fades the flesh, but fancy keeps 

Her creations in undying splendour, 
Shrouded only while she idly sleeps. 

Yes, the poet answers with contentment,— 
Keep your silver stores and rugged health ; 
All my pulses thrill to powers more subtle, 

“¢ All my soul is steeped in richer wealth.” 


Fact or fancy—which then is the sweeter ? 
Sweet love’s rosy kiss, but love may pale ; 

While in dreams of answering hearts united, 
Not less sweet, fair faith can never fail ; 

N ever in these dreams the smiles of childhood 
Freeze into the cautious glance of age; 

N ever friendship cools, nor barren desert 
Is a long life’s only heritage : 


Never golden hopes of happy spring-time 
Drop to earth in desolate decay, 
N or damp vapours of a cloudy evening 
Quench the promise of the early day. 
Joyous dreams ! within your fairy circle 
Reddest roses bloom without a thorn ; 
P eace and plenty reign throughout your kingdom ; 
Strife and want and sorrow are earth-born. 





Empty dreams, you call them. Ave they empty? 
Is our “ own sublime” a foolish boast, 
An airy nothing, fleeting as the mirage 
On some burning plain, of breezy coast ? 
Those who look athwart the marble Venus 
To the buxom “ girl who fords the burn” 
Miss the magic of imagination ; 
Have her closest secrets yet to learn. 
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And her secrets—oh ! their faintest whisper 
Is as music in her votaries’ ear ; 
Outward sounds are hushed beneath her breathing ; 
Storm and tumult cease when she is near. 
Hers the key to mysteries that baffle 
Stern philosopher and grey-haired sage ; 
Hers the hand that can unclasp the volume 
Where the heart’s blood letters every page. 


Rigid fact marks care and disappointment ; 
Fancy blesses all things as she goes ; 

Like a buoyant stream of crystal water, 
Decks the stony track o’er which she flows 

With a life and beauty else it knew not; 
Crimson blossoms laugh along its brink, 

Jewelled fishes flash below the surface ; 
Birds of rainbow plumage stoop to drink. 


Still the sharp-edged rocks are there, you tell me, 
Murderous pike rove free beneath the wave, 
On the slimy bank the frogs are croaking, 
Each poor minnow is a life to save. 
All the greater need, I answer boldly, 
For the sparkling spray and flaming flow’r ; 
O’er the fighting foe to flaunt the banner : 
Midst grave fact to yield to fancy’s pow’r. 


And her power I surely have disparaged, 
Painting her in colours all too gay ; 
Sunshine were less fair without its shadows ; 
Touch of sadness tunes the sweetest lay. 
And bright fancy has her tearful moments, 
Only every tear reflects the light; 
All the tender tints of dying evening 
But suggest the glittering stars of night. 


When she hears the tramping of the soldiers 
Marching on to triumph or the grave, 

Loud she sounds the trumpet of their honour, 
Lifts her arm to crown, but not to save. 

O’er the bloody field the flag is flying; 
With its ev’ry fold her breast heaves high : 

What of deadly sword-thrust ; trampled bodies ! 
Glory! glory! thunders to the sky. 


* * * * * 


Browning, let the poet tell your lover— 

Lover never loved more true than he ; 
Every love is centred in the poet; 

Deep his bosom as the soundless sea. 
Fact, the landscape lying cold around us ; 
Fancy is the morning’s ruby ray 
Touching point by point with fiery finger, 
Burning through and through the sober grey. 
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ROSERL. 


AN ALPINE SCENE. 


OUNTAIN on mountain rising one behind the other, most of 

them starting out of dark forests, in wild, fantastic forms ; 

some, skirted at the bottom by woods and fields, crowned with the 

bare stone fir, its outline sharply drawn against the blue sky, present- 

ing to view a gradual cessation of vegetation. Large extents of grassy 

ground lying between the rocky and woody chaos, hidden and un- 

suspected : though, did not the little white Alm huts, peeping out here 

and there, and occasionally the sound of the cowbells, betray their 

existence? To compiete the picture, a glimpse of the row of glaciers 
in the background. 

On one of these softly-turfed, wood-bound, rock-adorned Alms stood 
Roserl’s sennerhiitte, looking down from its lofty position into Bavaria 
on one side, on the other into Tyrol. The small, whitewashed hut with 
its brown door and glistening window ; the wooden loft above, under 
the overhanging roof of shingles, the latter kept down by weighty 
stones, placed in regular rows upon them; with its adjoining cow- 
house, presented altogether a most picturesque aspect. And climbing 
round and round those rugged rocks, following the narrow, well- 
trodden path, one might approach the hut and behold the fair inmate 
of that airy summer residence, Roserl herself. 

Hiller’s Roserl is the fairest girl of the village, nay, of the whole 
neighbourhood. The opinion of the younger men, however, is divided 
between Hiller’s Roserl and the Mossbauern Feferl ; but the elder 
men, whose judgment may be taken as less biassed, and even the 
women, declare Roserl’s charms perfection, and give her the credit of 
being the belle on the Alm. So, I think, we may fully justify our own 
assertion. 

Hiller’s Roserl need not have gone up as “sennerin” if she had 
had no mind to do so. She was an only child. Her father could 
spare a thousand florins and be none the poorer; her mother had a 
huge wardrobe, well-stocked with snow-white, self-spun linen, to which 
every winter saw a considerable addition ; a handsome bedstead with 
overflowing feather beds, and silk coverlets, all in flounced cases; a 
goodly number of different-coloured neckerchiefs and aprons ; a dozen 
heavy silver spoons ; a necklace of twelve rows of silver chains, united 
by an immense clasp, and other trinkets—all ready for Roserl, when- 
ever she chose to transfer her beautiful self from her paternal roof to 
that of a husband. 
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Roserl, although she could have afforded to send a maid with the 
cows, preferred, as all girls in the Alps do, to go up herself. On no 
account would she have missed her “ sommerfrische.” 

Long and dreary enough were the winter months in the narrow 
homes below, when the girls were left to their own resources ; the boys 
being away in the forests, often in very distant places. 

When summer work is ended, and snow has covered their fields, the 
young peasants leave home to look out for winter occupation as wood- 
men in the imperial or royal forests, taking their unemployed horses 
or oxen with them. 

In the mountains, the felling of the trees, the logging and sledging 
of the timber, is attended with great danger—more so than any other 
profession, and yet there is no other occupation so much to the young 
peasant’s liking. There is something inspiriting, highly pleasant, in 
a work so manly, calling forth so much strength and dauntlessness. 
There is but one thing placed higher in the Alpine youth’s estimation 
than that kind of forest work—wild-hunting. 

The “wildern,” though scarcely more dangerous, is still more 
exciting. And there are few—we may without risk say none ; at least, 
none possessing bodily vigour—who have not tried their hand at it. 
Not everyone, of course, is lucky enough to become a regular 
wildschutz by profession, to attain to fame in that line being the terror 
(and the boast at the same time) of the neighbourhood, and the 
trouble of the forester. 

Most of the youths are kept down to a certain limit in the 
game of wildern, and home influence often induces them to give 
it up early, confining themselves to an occasional shot here and 
there. 

Well, in winter, when the boys lead their isolated and laborious life 
in the woods, and only occasionally appear to catch a glimpse of home, 
the girls have a rather dull time of it; and no wonder they greet the 
returning spring and the fair prospect of coming summer joys with 
ecstasy. 

Pretty Roserl had been as eager as any of the maidens to take her 
fly upwards, and surely her life on the Alm was all enjoyment. Roserl, 
we are sorry to say, was as great a flirt as she was pretty; and what 
wonder ?—and where the evil? No evil until zow. 

Roserl stood leaning against the doorpost of the stable-gate, singing 
a pretty lindler, and patting the necks of her cows, calling them 
caressingly by their names, as they trotted past her into the stable. By 
a look at the sinking sun—clock she had none—she had ascertained that 
it was time, and stepping upon an elevated rock near her hut, had puta 
hand on each side of her mouth and uttered her yodler—a call con- 
sisting of a succession of notes, the peculiar call in the Alps. A 

te afterwards, one would hear the harmonious sound of the tinkling 
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cowbells as the stragglers assembled, and then, in a long line, following 
one another steadily and orderly, wound their way round to their night 
quarters. 

Sometimes, in hot weather, the cows sleep out; but when thunder- 
storms become frequent, the Almerin thinks it safer to see them in 
before nightfall. 

Roserl’s stables were a mere shed, just a shelter. The wide gates 
remained open, besides every shutter and air-hole in the roof, to make 
it pleasanter to the cows. 

Hiller’s Roserl would have been a pretty girl in any dress, but surely 
none could have set off her figure to more advantage than her pictur- 
esque national costume. 

Her well-formed feet were dressed in a pair of black shoes and 
white stockings, the spotless purity of which could only be accounted 
for by the total absence of dust on the green Alm. Sometimes, when 
the girl gave herself a sudden swing, you could catch a glimpse of the 
bow of scarlet silk ribbon which was tied as garters under her knees ; 
but usually her skirt, though short enough, did not display more than 
a considerable portion of the white, well-fitting stocking. The skirt 
was made of a gay print, well-starched and ironed, worn over some 
ample petticoats of the same material. A white muslin apron covered 
the whole front part of the dress, tied round her waist by scarlet 
ribbon with long flying ends. Her black velvet bodice, laced in front 
with a silver chain, fitted very tightly round her slender waist, but 
allowed full development to her bust. It was low and sleeveless, worn 
over a shirt of coarse but snow-white linen, reaching nearly up to her 
throat, which was encircled by a quantity of loose rows of coral beads, 
fastened behind with a heavy gold clasp. The short puffy sleeves, 
bordered by a bit of embroidery, left her round, sunburnt arms entirely 
bare. Two immense plaits of glossy brown hair were fastened to her 
head by large silver pins; and a small green felt hat with a golden 
tassel, sitting coquettishly on one side of her head, gave to the whole 
costume its peculiar character. 

But under the tasselled hat, and framed into these soft rich plaits, was 
a face of pure style, the regularity of whose features was set off by a 
tender complexion of clear red and white ; by coral lips and pearly teeth, 
always ready to greet you with a bright, sunny smile; and a pair of 
such eyes! Her eyes were blue, deep blue, with a soft tenderness in 
the glance, but apt to take all hues and expressions, changing with 
every movement of her soul. 

This evening, when Roserl had attended to the cows and finished her 
day’s work in the dairy, she put on a fresh muslin apron, took up her 
white knitting, and stepped out on to a jutting point from whence 
she could command a view into two different realms. The boundary 
between Bavaria and Austria is evidenced by a sort of road cut 
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through the forest, over the hills, through the dales, across the rivers, 
without the least regard to any accident of the soil. 

Roserl stood with her back against a massive rock, knitting away 
with magical swiftnes:, and singing with a fresh, clear, and thrilling 
voice. Roserl was seldom silent: if she did not talk she must sing. 
The woe and weal of her young life from earliest childhood upwards 
had been expressed in song. 

As she stood there, she might have presented the picture of calm, 
self-possessed complacency, had it not been for her eyes, which 
wandered down the hill in all directions, turning rather restlessly from 
one object to another; and that now and then a smile suddenly 
brightened up her face, or a shadow crossed her brow. Sometimes she 
would interrupt her song and stop her knitting, and attentively listen 
to a distant noise—the cracking of the branches in the forest below, the 
rustling of the wind, or the flutter of a bird; and then, with a sigh of 
disappointment, resume her occupation. Did Roserl expect anyone? 

The day had been sultry, but now light gusts of wind blew refresh- 
ingly over the Alm, and made every grass-blade tremble with delightful 
anticipation of coming rain. 

Vivid flashes of light darted up and down the extended horizon. 

Suddenly a shrill note broke upon the silence, followed by shouts—a 
regular, long-drawn yodler was sent up to the Alm from below. 

Roserl started ; her stocking fell from her hands. She drew herself 
up ; you would have thought the girl was developing into fuller and 
stronger bloom. She answered the call from below. Her notes had 
not died away, when another shout, a wild, gay, frantically happy shout, 
was heard somewhat nearer than the first. 

Roserl pressed her hands to her bosom ; she was pale with emotion. 
‘‘ Franzl!” she whispered to herself ; then suddenly, her face all aglow, 
she clapped her hands joyfully, and repeated, aloud, “ Franz]! 
Franzl ! ” 

A few seconds after this, the form of a young man emerged from 
the forest, and came bounding upwards, from rock to rock, with the- 
speed and gracefulness of a chamois. 

A tall, well-proportioned figure, with a fine manly head, adorned with: 
a profusion of short raven locks, a healthy brown hue on the face, a 
splendid moustache, parted on each side, setting off a straight nose, 
and showing a handsome mouth, round whose corners an expression of 
good-humour lingered at any time, but whose lips now were parted 
with breathless joy. A pair of the darkest of dark eyes sent their 
flashing glance up the height. 

He wore a green felt hat, with a bunch of artificial flowers, to which 
some sprigs of a forest tree, plucked in coming up, were added ; a loose 
grey jacket over a green waistcoat ; the shirt lightly held together by a 
small black kerchief ; breeches of black chamois leather, which reached 
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to the knees, the latter remaining bare; grey worsted leggings, with a 
green border, and leather shoes with a double range of nails around 
the sole. 

Juchée ! Juch! cried Franzl, as with a desperate leap he cleared 
the last distance that separated him from his Dirnl; and alighting on 
the rock at Roserl’s side, he waved his hat in the air. 

The girl had given a little shriek at the daring jump. And now the 
little dissembler looked over her shoulder coquettishly up into the 
youth’s face, and said, playfully, “ Ah—it is thee !—I thought it was 
Hansel.” 

“ Hansel, indeed !” he answered, laughing ; “ didst expect Hansel? 
—wouldst have preferred it to be Hansel ?” 

“T might have waited for Hansel, as well as for thee—mightn’t I ?” 

“ He wouldn’t have brought thee what 7 have. Look here,” 
holding a bunch of white velvety flowers to her. 

“* Edelweis!” cried Roserl, delighted. 

‘Ay, and from the semmering too. I have brought them all the 
way for thee.” 

“ Ah, thou hast been target-shooting in Styria. Of course ; I remem- 
ber, thou didst tell me—but I did not quite believe thee,” with a touch 
of self-reproach. ‘I thought it was a joke to tease me.” 

“Where didst thou think I could be all the time—not coming to see 
thee?” 

“T wondered,” said she, confused and blushing, busying herself with 
fixing the bouquet to her bodice. ‘And what hast thou done at the 
‘target, Franzl?” she asked, suddenly looking up again. 

‘Won that!” he said, taking out of his pocket a silver medal. 
*‘Juchée, it was glorious fun!” and he pirouetted on his heel with 
astounding dexterity, singing and waving his hat. 

“‘ Well, now!” said Roserl, “ there will be no end of conceit after that.” 

“No, Roserl!” said he, turning and seizing her hand. ‘Thou 
knowest I don’t care a straw for anything, or anyone—except—thou 
knowest whom. If I but win thee , 

“ © no !—thou thinkest thyself the only fair boy in the world, eh?” 
Roserl went on, jokingly, leaving her hand in his grasp, and looking 
mischievously into his dark eyes. 

“J don’t care how many boys there may be,” cried Franzl: “ but 
there is but one Dirnl, one Roserl, in the world for me.” And with 
that he seized her round the waist, and with a loud shout of ‘ Juchée !” 
lifted her from the ground, and swung her around him in a whirl. 

How the two managed to keep on the little plateau, which was hardly 
wide enough to hold one quiet, sober person, I don’t know. 

Franzl put Roserl on the ground again, but before releasing her, he 
pressed his lips to her cheek with such heartiness, that you might almost 
have heard it resound from hill to hill. 
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But a slap on his cheek, not less hearty, to waken the echoes again, 
rewarded his audacity. 

The angry expression of Roserl’s face, the indignation flashing in 
her eyes, did not lessen her beauty ; and when she said, “ Oh, thou good- 
for-nothing, thou rascal, get thee out of my sight!” he seemed not in 
the least willing to obey the command. He sat down on a projecting 
rock on the edge of the precipice, and laughed. 

Roserl stood turned from him, struggling hard to keep her dignity, 
until Franzl changed his tone, and rubbed his cheek dolefully. 

Then her repressed merriment broke forth. “Serve thee right,” 
cried she, with a burst of laughter, patting the ill-used cheek with her 
small sunburnt hand, smiling saucily, and coquettishly bringing her rosy 
face so provokingly near to his that he could not help feeling a strong 
temptation to commit the offence again, whatever might come of it. 
However, he resisted as a man, liking her present mood too well, to care 
to change it. He contented himself with looking at the maiden with 
caressing eyes ; there were a thousand kisses in his glance; and the 
audacious girl played with the dangerous sparks as a child plays with 
fire. 

They were chatting gay nonsense, laughing and singing in turns ; he 
complacently sitting on the bit of rock, she standing by him, not willing 
to encourage him so far as to sit down beside him, keeping herself the 
closest possible to his grasp, and still free in her movements. How 
long the two foolish things went on in this way they did not know, or 
heed. 

“ Roserl!” said Franzl, suddenly. He spoke softly, entreatingly, in 
a half whisper, for fear of rousing her temper. “ Roserl!” and he said 
no more. 

Gently, gently, he drew her head towards him, closer and closer, 
until it rested on his breast ; then he laid his arm around her waist, 
scarcely touching her form, which yielded to the slightest pressure, until 
it was resting against his throbbing heart. But so lightly he held her, 
so gently he pressed her, so beseechingly his eyes rested on hers, that 
the girl’s high spirits seemed suddenly subdued. She leant her head 
against his shoulder, and her sweet eyes met full and frankly an ocean 
of honest love beaming from his. 

The wind blew fiercer over the mountains; the noiseless flashes 
lighting up the heavy mass of dark clouds, began to find utterance 
in low growling of distant thunder. 

“ Roserl !” whispered Franzl, passionately. ‘ My own Roserl!” 

There was a strange force in that word “Roserl!” It was worth all 
the eloquence of a lover’s protestation: And Roserl’s answer to his 
appeal was yet simpler : she did not say a word. 

But did not her eyes speak volumes ? 
Franzl had often looked deeply into those beautiful orbs; he was 
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familiar with every change in their expression ; but never had he seen 
heaven itself in them, opening upon him as he saw it now. She had 
no need to speak. 

“‘Roserl—my sweet, my own Roserl, thou art surely mine!” Their 
embrace became closer, until heart beat to heart, lip rested on lip, with 
fond, passionate clinging. 

The glaring flashes of light followed by peals of thunder, the rising 
hurricane, did not disturb the lovers’ rapture. More fondly clinging to 
each other as the storm approached, they lost all perception of things 
around them. 

A vivid flash, changing for one moment the night into something like 
brightest moontime, a tremendous thunderclap, and a sudden shower 
of rain, tore them asunder at last. 

Roserl had started first. She felt as one awaking from a dream, and 
looked ashamed of herself the next moment, then half angry, then 
something like herself again. Franzl seemed not so willing to be roused 
from a dream of heavenly bliss ; he did not stir at first; then slowly 
rising, he took Roserl by the hand, and said, solemnly : 

‘*Roserl, thou promised to be my wife?” 

“ Yes,” said she, without the least hesitation. 

The shower had not lasted ; the wind seemed too high to admit of 
rain; the heavy drops even were turned away; the black masses of 
clouds moved rapidly ; lightning and thunder continued. 

“T forgot my cows!” cried Roserl, in self-reproach, and off she 
bounded, Franz following. 

They shut the wide gate upon the melancholy bellowing cows, who 
seemed to complain of neglect, and closed every opening on the 
weather side. 

“‘ The poor beasts must feel it warm in here, I am sure,” said Roserl. 
**T couldn’t stop in my room on a stormy night. Ha! what a flash! 
what thunder! Come up here, Franzl. How it shakes the earth! 
Here we can best see it. What aspectacle! Hast thou ever seen a 
more splendid sight? For nothing in the world would I miss my 
summer’s stayon the Alm. Ah see—see!” 

“‘ For nothing in the world ?” cried Franzl, with apprehension. “ Oh, 
Roserl, married women do not generally go up as sennerin.” 

“No—o,” said Roserl, and her countenance fell. “I suppose it 
would not do. But I am not to be a married woman all at once. 
Surely there is no hurry, Franzl. I don’t want to be married for an- 
other year or two—I am so young—we are both young ; surely we can 
wait.” This was said so innocently and prettily, with so charming a 
grace, that Franzl, in spite of his feeling of disappointment, could but 
reply: 

“‘ No; there is no hurry, of course ; we need not be married at once; 
but we can fix some future time——” 
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“Oh, Franzl!” cried Roserl, coaxingly, “thou knowest I am thine, 
nothing can part us; but there is no hurry to fix the time: it will 
come round by itself sure enough. In the meantime F 
_ “Oh, I am happy enough in the prospect of having thee for my wife 
in some future unknown time,” interrupted Franzl. “I will be patient, 
if I am sure of my prize in the end.” 

“Of course. I would not marry anyone else in the end.” 

“ But if I am to wait for thee, I must in the meantime see thee often 
—always.” 

“ OF course ! ” 

“ Every day ?” 

“Twice a day, if thou choosest.” 

“ But, Roserl.” 

“What, Franzl?” 

“When I come thou must receive me kindly.” 

Roserl laughed. 

“ Not as thou didst receive me to-day !” 

Roserl laughed again. “Poor boy!” Then added, tenderly: “No 
more cuffs for thee, Franzl.” 

“ Dost thou mean what thou sayest, Roserl ?” 

“ Art thou not my own, my proud, exacting Franzl?” And taking 
his hand in both hers: “I will always receive thee kindly !” 

“With sweet kisses ? ” 

“Oh, the impudence!” cried Roserl, letting his hand fall from her 
grasp. ‘‘No.” 

“Why not, Roserl? Art thou not mine?” 

It might occur to Roserl that she had gone too far in denying every 
fond caress in the future, and her face happening to be close to his 
shoulder, he having his arm round her—for fear she might be blown 
away by the tempest—she managed to whisper in his delighted ear : 
‘‘T will tell thee one thing. Listen! Thou shalt come to see me every 
day, I say ; I will not take any excuse; and I—I will give thee a kiss 
at thy coming—and again kiss thee once—once, I say—at parting. Dost 
thou agree to this ?” and she released herself from his arm. 

“ And if I am not agreeable?” 

“ Then I won’t have thee up here at all!” 

“Tf it is so, I must agree, of course. But thou wilt think better of 
it, my Roserl: thou wilt not be so miserly with thine alms!” 

“ Yes or no?” 

“‘ Thou grantest very little !” 

“Yes or no?” growing impatient. 

“ Before we settle the contract, Roserl, I must have a specimen of 
those promised two kisses : give mea sample, Roserl.” 

Roserl laughed and blushed and winced, and after a little struggle 
she sprang forward, and throwing her arms round his neck, she held her 
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full cherry lips temptingly up to him. Then she succeeded in extri- 
cating herself from his encircling arms, and took her stand a few 
steps distant from him. She looked blooming, agitated, but happy. 
“ Dost thou agree, Franzl ?” 

“T think I must,” said Franzl, looking at her with hungry eyes. 
“T fear I must. But, Roserl, thou dost not know a 

“Wilt thou agree ?” 

“So very little, Roserl! ” 

“No more!” cried Roserl, her patience fairly worn out. “I know 
somebody who would be happy if I allowed him to kiss my little finger 
once in my life !” 

“ Hansel, of course?” 

“ He wouldn’t grumble.” 

“He cannot love thee as Ido.” 

“ Dost imagine so?” 

“ But it is of no consequence whether he does or does not. He must 
not come to see thee here, Roserl.” 

“‘ Must not!” said Roserl, in an aggravated tone. 

‘What meanest thou, Roserl?” 

“That Hansel won’t give up coming to see me.” 

“Unless thou tellest him not to come.” 

* But I won't tell him that.” 

** Roserl !” 

“T won't!” 

‘My own Roserl!” 

“Well?” 

“Tf thou art to be my wife, thou must as a matter of course give up 
Hansel.” 

“But not until I am thy wife. In the meantime, I expect to be free 
to amuse myself as I please.” 

“ But, Roserl, if thou carest for me, thou canst not care for Hansel.” 

“T care for him just enough to want to see him. He amuses me, he 
brings life up to the Alm: we couldn’t do without Hansel. Every girl 
envies my seeing so much of him; it is great fun to witness their 
jealousy !” 

Franzl felt perplexed. ‘ But, Roserl,” he stammered, “ when people 
once know of our engagement ° 

“They won’t know. I won’t tell them—and I won’t have thee tell 
them. I wé// have my sommerfrische out without being talked about.” 

“ But if Hansel . 

“Tsn’t it enough that ‘Zou knowest I love thee best? What does it 
matter to us what other people think?” 

‘‘ Hansel and I will meet here ; and he, seeing that I come every 
day, will come every day too,” said Franzl, quite bewildered. 

“ You must both take your charce,” quoth the girl, haughtily. 
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“T cannot understand,” said Franzl, pensively, “how thou canst 
care to see Hansel here 

“How?” she interrupted, with animation. ‘“Isn’t he the merriest 
boy hereabouts? _A little too wild, perhaps, but the more fun. If I 
didn’t but love another best”—half crying—“ an ungrateful wretch, I 
might well be proud to be chosen by Hansel.” 

“And in thy estimation there is no merrier youth in the world? 
Sapperment ! ” 

“Isn’t he the best shot hereabouts? the bugbear of the Forster? 
Thee will never catch Hansel, poor old man, he is too clever !” 

“ Roserl!” cried Franzl, speaking with emotion, “‘why dost thou say 
this? Thou knowest well there are others who can point a shot as 
sure as Hansel, if not better; and could do, and /ave done, the same 
exploits as he. Dost thou forget that but for the accident two years 
ago, when I promised my dying mother never to wildern again, I 
could outdo Hansel any day?” 

“Of course,” said the girl, softened, “that was a misfortune, to 
shoot one’s mother’s brother nearly dead. He had a narrow escape.” 

“ And, after all, Roserl, it is not respectable to be a wildschiitz. It is 
against the law. Thou oughtest to be glad that thy lover has tried a 
hand at it to show what he can do, and has given up the dangerous 
pastime.” 

‘Somehow I can’t be glad at that.” 

“ Roserl,” hissed Franzl, with a strange huskiness in his voice, “ thou 
couldst almost tempt a man to break his most sacred vow.” 

“ Nobody tempted thee. Did I?” 

“‘Tt seems the only way to win thy regard. Now, if I were free to 
outdo Hansel in wild-hunting, thou wouldst not be ashamed to 
acknowledge thy preference of me! ” 

There came a pretty little shrug of her shoulder as her doubtful 
answer. 

“Tf there were a grain of love for me in thy heart 

“Tf thou choosest to doubt it ” She could not continue ; she 
all but wrestled with her wrath. 

They had both managed to work each other into an ungovernable 
passion. 

“Look here,” cried Franzl, with sudden determination. His lips 
were white with suppressed agitation. ‘ What’s the use of wrangling ? 
Thou must choose between us; we both cannot court thee. If thou 
hast chosen me—as I had a right to believe a little while ago—it 
would not be fair towards him to let him go on losing his time after 
all.” 

“Fortunately for Hansel, he doesn’t regret his time lost upon me,” 
said Roserl. ‘He would give his life for no more than to see me 
twenty yards off. Very different from some others.” 
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Franzl took no notice of the last hint, and continued: ‘ Because he 
hopes still to make thee love him some day. He cannot know that 
all shame is lost. How can he suspect such double play? Roserl, it 
is wrong.” 

But now the girl’s hardly-restrained wrath fairly broke out. “ What!” 
screamed she, “ teach me wrong or right—darest thou? Now, before 
we are married! What wouldst thou do after our marriage? Remem- 
ber,” she panted, “ we are not man and wife yet: perhaps never shall 
be. No, no! I won't be tied to ” Here her voice broke down ; 
her whole frame shook ; her eyes flashed in rage; her lips were white 
and trembling. Was this the same girl who but a few minutes before 
had nestled lovingly on Franzl’s heart ? the same sweet eyes so divinely 
shining into his? the same fond lips upraised to meet his kiss? Ah, 
me! all that had been a little, very little, while ago. So short had 
been the time that had wrought the change, that Franzl was bewildered, 
beyond himself with surprise. Grief, rage, awe, mingled in his breast, 
found expression in his look. 

The weather seemed to rage in common accord with them. Flash 
after flash, peal after peal, showers of rain in the roaring hurricane. 
But the two were now beyond noting that they had become wet 
through. 

‘What dost thou mean by ‘ never be’?” cried Franzl. 

“That I won’t be bound to such a tyrant !” 

“Tyrant !” shouted he, above the wind—and stopped to rally his 
strength. ‘Mark my words,” with great stress, “thou must give up 
Hansel or me! I won't be a traitor towards a friend. I will not suffer 
him to be wronged. Who is it to be—Asm or me?” 

“Get thee hence, and that instantly!” cried the girl, at the top of 
her voice ; ‘and mark my words now: J throw thee off as I do these 
Jlowers—there they go, and all my love for thee departs with them 
from me—goes with them down to the bottom of the precipice!” 
Thus saying, she vehemently plucked Franzl’s bouquet from her 
heaving breast, raised her arm high, and flung it far away from her. 
Down, down it went into the great dark gulf. 

A deadly pallor spread over Franzl’s face. He sprang to the brink 
of the precipice. His tone was icy, his teeth chattered, as he replied: 
“Very well; it won’t be more difficult to bring the flowers out of the 
hole than it was to bring them from the semmering. When I have 
brought them back again, I will give them to Feferl!” 

His words sounded like a death-knell, as he disappeared the way the 
flowers had gone down before him. 

Raging as the elements were around her, the storm raised in Roserl’s 
breast was yet fiercer, and seemed only now to reach its climax, as she, 
with a heart burning with passion, paced up and down the short space 
under the overhanging roof of her hut. “ The villain! the rascal! the 
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wretch ! the murderer ! treat me so, and after what had gone before, 
having betrayed me into confessing my weakness—my love—my mad 
love for him. But serve me right, goose, idiot that I was, to allow 
myself to be so overcome as to forget all resolution—to let him see how 
passionately I was fond of him, ungrateful wretch!” And flinging 
herself down on the wet threshold of the hut, she lay prostrate on the 
floor, giving herself up to passionate crying. 

The torrents of tears, however, served to calm the impetuosity of her 
grief. She sobbed on and on, until sobs turned into heavy breathing 
and heaving, and tears fell abundantly but quietly. Long, long, lay 
she motionless, and cried—and cried. 

In the meantime, the sympathizing weather had reached the pitch of 
inclemency, and the impetuosity of the storm could not fail to attract 
her attention in the end. She began to listen to the howling of the 
wind, the splashing of the rain, peals of thunder which, in their echo 
from the hills, formed a continued roar. That uproar of the elements 
seemed in keeping with the feelings of her own tortured breast: it 
soothed her where nothing else would have brought comfort. 

A dreadful thunderbolt close to her, shaking the foundation of the 
hut, caused her to start from her prostrate position. Her first thought 
was that the lightning had struck the cowhouse. Erect she stood in 
an instant, and rushed out to the stables. Nothing seemed the matter 
there. Her second thought was the precipice, which rocky chaos had 
several times before been struck and rent by lightning: she could even 
remember the last time when a néw rent had been made in those 
shaggy cliffs. With a loud shriek she flew to its brink, and endeavoured 
to look into the depth; a terror-stricken call, which sounded like 
“ Franzl, Franzl,” died away in the roar. Surely the girl must have 
lost her senses, that she did not cry, “‘ Wretch, murderer !” 

The streaming rain, however, hid all from view, and blinded her. 
Clap after clap of thunder, all the horrors of the tempest, were let 
loose upon her head as she bent down vainly hoping to discern some- 
thing in the black hole. “If he does not get out soon, he must be 
drowned. He cannot get out the other way below ; it must be flooded ; 
it would be sure death: he knows that.” She knew he must come out 
this way, and what could he do but ask shelter at her hut? Oh, he 
would do so at anybody’s hut, not at hers now—she knew that, too. 
But if he came near, she would call him in—he would come in, he must 
come in; he could not go a step further in such a storm. Oh, if he 
but made his appearance! Ha! another clap, so near! The earth 
shook, a thundering noise followed. An immense rock, not far from 
Roserl, had been split in two, rent from the ground, and went rolling 
down the height, disappearing as it dipped into a grey ocean ; but heard 
a long while after, as it rolled from one stone terrace to another, until, 
far down at the bottom, it reached a cleft wide enough to settle in. 
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There the two enormous blocks lie now, one a little above the other, 
and there they will remain for centuries ; tourists admiring their fan- 
tastic shape and their picturesque position. 

The shock had sent Roserl reeling to the ground. She held her 
head with her two hands, feeling as if she was to be rent asunder next. 
But as soon as the first fright was overcome, she managed to lift her 
head and spring to her feet. Franzl was uppermost in her thoughts ; 
she stood at her door ready to receive him; the next minute must 
bring him. The path out of the rugged depth led close by her hut ; 
he could not have passed ; he would have had to stalk over her as she 
was lying across the path. 

Half the night passed ; the storm had subsided ; a calm, healthful 
rain was noiselessly falling ; Nature seemed weepingly to rest from her 
travail ; and Roserl was still watching for Franzl. If he had been hiding 
ina cave below, he would be coming now. Patter, patter, rain—no 
other sound. 

Roserl felt wearied out and sick at heart; still, no wish for rest or 
sleep had she. 

At last she left her post, and scarcely knowing what she did, she 
walked away across the Alm in the direction of another Alm hut. 
Nannerl was greatly shocked when she heard the violent knocking at 
her door. She opened, after long hesitation. ‘Well, Roserl!” she 
exclaimed, and stood like one petrified at Roserl’s pale face. “TI 
feared the guards ft 

“Ah! thou hast given refuge from them to a man in thy house. Call 
him up—call him up at once! I must see him.” 

Nannerl wanted an explanation, but the impetuosity of Roserl’s 
manner awed her, and she proceeded to the back of the hut, where she 
put a ladder to the loft, and climbing up, she knocked in a peculiar 
way upon a board covering the entrance. She had been heard and 
understood, and retraced her steps. A moment afterwards, a long, 
sleepy figure, fully dressed, yawning and stretching itself, tumbled 
down the ladder, alighting at Roserl’s feet. ‘‘ Why, Roserl! what on 
earth can be the matter ?” 

“Oh, Hansel, come with me at once! Franzl must have met with 
an accident in the black hole.” 

“Not he!” 

“But I assure thee he went in before the storm began, and has 
never come out again.” 

“‘Franzl is the last man to remain in the loch. He no doubt got 
out the other way.” 

**No, no! I know that loch well: there is but one way out of it, 
and I have watched it all night.” 

“ But he would find another way. He scrambled over the rocks, I 
warrant thee.” 
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“He could not: it was flooded,” cried Roserl. ‘The waters came 
down over the rocks like a waterfall.” 

“Hm ! yes—perhaps so. Well, we can’t do anything now. But in 
the morning I’ll fetch the fellows at Feferl’s, and we'll search the 
precipice. But thou needst not trouble: be sure, Franzl has spent the 
night in his own bed.” 

Roserl heard no more; she was off to Feferl’s. She found Feferl 
dressed and at her work in the dairy. But although everything 
indicated her having hidden from the guards some wildschiitz, she 
denied most decidedly having a man in the house, and remained 
unmoved by Roserl’s frantic despair. The fact is, Feferl had her own 
lover, to whom she was soon to be married, amongst the party she had 
taken under her protecting wing ; and what were all the Franzls of the 
earth to her, when her own lover's safety was at stake ? 

It was daybreak when Roserl returned to her hut, disconsolate, 
broken-hearted, exhausted. The rain had nearly ceased. Without a 
moment’s pause, she proceeded at once to the black hole. Looking 
around her, searching in every crevice, she climbed down the steep like 
acat. ‘“*Franzl!” she called, when she fancied she saw or heard the 
least thing. But there was scarcely any voice left in her ; it had died 
out with the hope in her heart. If she found him at all, it could but 
be asacorpse. Rather not see a trace of him, then he might be safe 
elsewhere. She began to ‘give room to that reviving thought, when 
suddenly her heart stood still. What could that be lying there, half 
covered by an overhanging rock?—a human form? “Franzl!” she 
tried to articulate, but no voice came in reply. In vain she gasped for 
breath. But now !—could it be—was not that form moving? Could 
her dimmed eyes be mistaken? Oh, no! 

There was an effort to move; one arm was thrown out and then 
employed to raise the recumbent head whose features remained hidden 
from Roserl’s sight. ‘“ Franzl! Franzl!” her voice broke forth, pierc- 
ing the air. 

“Who is there? ” a feeble cry answered from below. 

Roserl never knew how she managed it, but in a minute she had got 
down the terrific height and was kneeling beside Franzl, looking 
anxiously into his pale face. Alive he was, but—she could not finish 
the thought ; not a word could she say, but covered that death-stricken 
face with passionate, repentant kisses. 

Franzl only now seemed to recognize her. “ My Roserl!” he 
breathed, faintly. 

“Thy Roserl—thy Roserl! Oh God, have mercy!” cried Roserl. 
Her head sank down on Franzl’s breast, and she wept aloud. 

Franzl lifted one arm, but his face was contorted with pain as he did 
so, and laid;it caressingly around the girl’s neck. “Oh, don’t cry so, 
Roserl !” 
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“ That is my doing,” sobbed the poor girl. ‘I have sent thee down 
the pit !” 

“No, no, Roserl; it was an accident. But don’t cry so. Iam not 
going to die yet. I have a mind to live a little longer. Only I—I— 
can’t move a bit—horrid pains—something is smashed—only my leg, I 
believe—and a few ribs—oh !—never mind, Roserl, it will be all right 
soon, I daresay,” and a fainting fit disclaimed all his protestations. 

Roserl sobbed despairingly. “Franzl, Franzl! Only tell me thou 
hast forgiven me—only open thy eyes once more—only look on me 
once more!” which he, like a good boy, did. He made a frantic 
effort to shake off the dizziness. 

“My own poor Roserl, it was all my own fault. I was mad with 
rage when I undertook to go down the Dark Hole. Like a blind man, 
I rushed into sure death, and met with what I deserved. I stumbled 
like a drunken man; and—before I was aware of slipping—I went 
down the whole height, with a rapidity that stunned me! The rush- 
ing waters woke me up; I should have been drowned there below. I 
tried to raise myself. I could not at first ; but rather than be drowned, 
I made desperate efforts, and succeeded in dragging myself so far up. 
Here, with my head under the rock over which the waters fell with a 
loud rush, I thought I might rest awhile, and then I fainted again. 
Here I have spent the night, as it seems, Roserl.” He paused, ex- 
hausted ; the deadly pallor again spread over his face, which had been 
slightly tinged with colour whilst he had spoken. Roserl wept on in 
silence. 

He soon opened his eyes again, and a light flush passed over his 
cheeks. Pointing to the breast-pocket of his torn coat, he said, with 
a faint look of mischievousness in his eyes, ‘But I have got the 
flowers !” 

“Oh, give them to me again !” cried the girl, “ give them to me. I 
will never part with them. I will never provoke thee again—zvever, 
never /” 

** And Hansel?” 

“I will xever see him again! I asked him to help me to find thee 
—and he would not come with me !” 

Franzl smiled. He seemed quite satisfied, and shut his eyes again, 
allowing Roserl to lavish her caresses upon him. She talked to him in 
broken, soothing, comforting accents, smoothed his dishevelled hair, 
kissed his pale forehead a hundred times over and over again. Then 
she laid her head on his chest, anxiously listening to his breathing, and 
rejoiced to feel his heart beat like a hammer against her cheek—that 
heart that she had feared to find so still. 

The break of dawn had passed into daylight, and Roserl was still 
sitting with Franzl, supporting his head in her arms, resting it on her 
bosom, watching every breath he drew. He seemed asleep, and Roserl 
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dared not stir. Hansel did not come with the promised help. The 
sun rose high and higher ; his glaring rays penetrated into the depth ; 
it was evident no help was coming. The men must have left the 
Alm a long time ago, and now be at their work below. What could 
she do? 

It was a great comfort to hold Franzl in her arms, to know that he 
was reconciled, and now her own in life or death. But what next? 

How long could they remain there, perched on that cliff? And she 
had no idea yet to what extent Franzl might be crippled. 

When at last Franzl opened his eyes to notice that it was broad day- 
light, she informed him that she must leave him for a minute to look 
out for assistance. Franzl consented; in fact, he was unable to show 
any resistance. 

Roser] untied her apron and wrapped it around Franzl’s poor bruised 
head, the only protection she could give to it before she let it down 
from her lap. Gently and very reluctantly she did it ; but she must 
put it down again on the hard stone. Oh, how her heart bled! 

She ran up to her hut—she hoped against hope to find Hansel there, 
and the others waiting for her to lead them on in the search. But she 
found nobody, and she knewif the young men had failed her, there 
was no help to be found anywhere in the neighbourhood. Yet Franzl 
could not be left in the precipice. 

A little while afterwards, Roserl was descending the steep ; blankets 
hanging on her arm, and her large soft feather-bed thrown over her 
shoulder. When Franzl saw her coming thus equipped, he exclaimed, 
“Why, Roser], thou bringest me my bed—I suppose I am to make my 
home in this hole. And who knows, if I like it, I may winter here.” 
Roserl smiled faintly ; it was no matter of joke with her what she 
was about to undertake. 

*‘T have come to bundle thee up like a baby, and to carry thee up 
to my room.” 

“Carry me up!” cried Franzl, starting with astonishment, and then, 
seized by pain, falling back again. 

“Dost think I have not the strength? Didn’t I carry my big cow- 
calf out of the Bergloch two years ago, whenas yet I had not my full 
strength? Now I am a grown-up woman—and the other day I carried 
my father round the garden in fun.” 

“ He surely had not the dead weight of a smashed body like mine. 
I should weigh upon thee like a stone, not being able to help a bit. I 
can’t move.” 

“Thou canst a little ; just a little; enough to turn over on to this ° 
feather-bed. Look here, couldst thou not do that?” She spread the 
feather-bed below the rock upon which Franzl was lying. It looked 
tempting. 

“T’ll try, at any rate,” cried Franzl. With a desperate effort he actually 
moved round and gave himself a jerk. Down he came upon the bed 
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prepared for him. But the contortions of his face, the bite he gave 
his under lip, showed what immense pain he suffered in his broken 
limbs. Poor Franzl! Roserl had no time to express her compassion. 
She was desperate, too. 

She set to work with energy, first composing his limbs straight on 
the couch, then wrapping the bed around him, as they do with babies 
in this country ; turning blankets round and round over the feather- 
bed; and lastly tying the long towels over the firm bundle, until 
Franzl looked like a white prostrate column. 

Franzl offered not the slightest resistance. The truth is, he had 
fainted away during the operation. 

Roserl scarcely knew whether it wasa living man or a corpse she was 
bundling about. 

When he was ready, and could not have moved a limb even if he had 
shown any inclination to do so, Roserl rested awhile to rally all her 
strength. Then she drew along breath, and proceeded to load Franzl 
on her back. Poor Franzl! his head hung over her shoulder ; his feet, 
well preserved by the wrappings, dragged on the ground. However, he 
was on his progress out of the pit. 

Roserl by supernatural strength had managed to reach the footpath, 
and now slowly, slowly, bent in two, walking with her hands as well as 
her feet, she proceeded upwards. When her strength failed, she re- 
mained for a minute lying flat under her load, with her face in the dust, 
then, with renewed vigour, began to creep again. So, crawling, creeping, 
dragging, she brought her burden higher and higher up. But it was a 
wearisome road ; and many and fervent were the short prayers her sore 
heart sent up to Heaven during that toiling progress. 

The longest lane comes to an end: they were nearing the top. 
Courage, Roserl! One more rest: another effort: and she was out 
of the precipice. Only a few more steps ; of course a long time was 
required to drag over those few steps: but at last they were at the door. 
Another gasp for breath : they were safely in and now for the last and 
final effort. Roserl rose with her burden from the ground ; she lifted it 
up, and laid it gently down upon her bed. Then all consciousness left 
her: she sank down on the floor at the foot of the bed in a deep 
swoon.* 

So the boy found them who happened to come up soon after that 
afternoon in order to cart the provisions of milk, butter, and cheese 
down into the village. At first he thought them both dead and gone, 
and expressed his feelings by loud shrieks of distress. But soon he 
saw the bundle moving a little as if breath was still left in it, and being 
a sharp, courageous little chap, he investigated the matter before 
making up his mind to run away. The truth that these two people 
might be in a faint only—for there was no blood to be seen indicating 
* The above circumstance is a fact. 
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murder—struck him forcibly ; and the consequence was that Franzl 
and Roserl had the contents of a large water-tub emptied upon their 
heads: which judicious proceeding of the boy’s was not without the 
anticipated effect. It revived them both, but Roserl alone was soon 
upon her feet, whilst Franzl only expressed by groanings that he was 
somewhat tired of his narrow prison. When Roserl, although stagger- 
ing and shaking all over, untied Franzl’s wrappings and tried to make 
him comfortable on the bed, she could not be mistaken about the 
nature of his injuries. His leg was broken, and no doubt some of the 
ribs; besides other damages she might not know of. 

The boy was instantly despatched to a neighbouring valley for the 
wise shepherd, whom people consulted in preference to the old village 
surgeon. Michel, the shepherd was famous for his wonderful skill in 
curing breakages of any kind—be it man’s or beast’s bones, legs of tables 
and chairs, earthen pots or china-ware. 

It was midnight before he came, and Franzl was in a high state of 
fever. However, Michel was in no way disconcerted. With the 
dexterity of an experienced man, he bandaged the broken creature up : 
not without first having applied his wonderful balm. 

The whole performance had taken very little time; and after ad- 
ministering a draught to his patient, he departed, recommending 
Roserl to get a good sleep, and promising to come again next evening. 
The good doctor had to attend to his sheep before daybreak. 

He had scarcely left when Franz fell into a sound sleep : and Roserl, 
sitting on blankets on the floor, leaning her head against the pillow on 
which Franzl’s was resting, slept soundly too. 

The boy had attended to her wants. He had made a large fire on 
the hearth, had dried all the wet clothes, cooked a supper for Roserl 
and himself, and attended to the cows as best he could. Then, in the 
morning, without having taken any rest, he made up the fire again and 
left Roserl’s broth ready for her on the hearth; then, with another look 
to see whether they were warm and comfortable, he commended the 
sleepers to God’s Fatherly care in a short prayer, and left the Alm to 
carry down the provisions and the astounding tale. No doubt to- 
morrow would see Roserl’s mother, aunts, cousins, and godmother on 
the Alm ; but as yet the lovers were alone. The shepherd did not fail 
them next evening, and found Franzl’s state as favourable as circum- 
stances would allow. His view of the case greatly comforted Roserl. 

The next night, when Franzl, opening his eyes after some hours 
refreshing sleep, met Roserl’s gaze watching him, he could smile cheer- 
fully. The ghastly look had left his face ; there was even a sparkle of 
his old good-humour in his eyes, as he said : 

“T have brought the Edelweis out of the hole, though ! ” 

“No,” said Roserl, mischievously, “thou hast not! JZ brought it 
out, and thee with it; and now I have an undisputable right to possess 
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you both.” And then she kissed his lips to prevent him from answering. 
The shepherd had strictly forbidden talk. 


Our tale is atan end. Franzl’s broken bones healed as well and as 
quickly as his strong and thoroughly healthy nature permitted ; the 
pure air of the Alps is an invigorating physic—and another was Roser!’s 
devoted care. Roserl’s mother and other female relatives offered 
assistance, which was thankfully accepted to a certain extent—but 
Roserl would not give up her post as head nurse to anyone. 

Franzl was as merry as a lark in his bed, tied down as his limbs were. 
He was kept quiet by Roserl’s sweet persuasion and her fond caresses ; 
the doctor had strictly forbidden excitement of any kind. The task 
was not easy, however; when all other means failed, Roserl would put 
her pretty soft arms round his neck, and force the naughtiest, wickedest 
of boys to rest his dark, curly head on her bosom, and fondly stroking 
it she would sing a lullaby—such as they soothe the babies with. Franzl 
might struggle a little, but Roserl was now stronger than he—and so he 
laughed, obeyed, and was happy. Some time passed before he could 
be removed to his father’s hut. It was then time%to drive the cattle 
down ; and they all went together. 


By Christmas all was right again, everybody having recovered health 
and strength. There will be no more sommerfrische on the Alm for 
Roserl ; for at Easter there will be a wedding. 


MarRIE OrM. 























THE TEACUP TIMES. 


O the mind of the thoughtful student of the period reaching from 

about the first quarter of the seventeenth century to the present 

day, a curious idea is not unlikely to present itself: namely, the re- 

markable influence which the introduction and use of tea has effected 
upon female character. 

Tea is universally admitted to be an essentially feminine beverage ; 
nevertheless, since its introduction, it is an undeniable fact that woman 
has in some respects deteriorated. The woman of the present day is, 
very often, a kind of epicure, neither perfect woman nor perfect man ; 
lamentably failing when she puts her weaker frame and different—not 
inferior—intellect into competition with that of the ruder sex, and never 
showing her impotence more plainly than when she would usurp mascu- 
line prerogatives. Nature resents being ignored, and 

“ The laws of Nature there’s no force to stop ; 
Women may shriek, but men will keep the top.” 

The typical woman of Biblical and patriarchal times generally was 
the one, who, virtuous and industrious, looked after the welfare of her 
household ; therein finding ample employment. It is a noticeable and 
significant fact that throughout the whole sacred record there is not a 
single instance of a female attempting to usurp male prerogatives. 

Putting the women of the Scriptures aside, and coming to the litera- 
ture of our own country, the works of Geoffrey Chaucer afford the first 
picture we have of English manners and customs. The abstract and 
brief chronicle of the times in which he lived, Chaucer’s inimitable 
“Canterbury Tales,” form a setting for the delineation of every phase 
of English life of that epoch. The accomplished abbess is a pleasant 
type of womanhood: the little feminine weaknesses and traits of cha- 
racter portrayed respecting her giving an exquisite softness and finish 
to the portrait. “The Man of Lawe’s Tale,” the story of the patient 
Griselda, is a fitting cabinet picture to accompany that of the abbess. 
It shows the secular side of woman’s ideal character in days during 
which the sex may roughly be divided into two classes, namely, the 
women in convents and the women out of them. Each picture is 
perfect of its kind. The one is wedded to her faith, the other to an 
earthly husband, and in each we recognize the palpable admiration and 
reverence of Chaucer when delineating her essentially womanly attri- 
butes ; also the sly humour with which the little vanities and weaknesses 
of both are touched upon. 

Shakespeare has painted all sorts of women. Those of his own and 
every other time, under both ordinary and exceptional circumstances ; 
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but his all-pervading ideal is that of the woman who lives in her affec- 
tions, who is swayed and ruled through them. She is dignified and 
noble in her feminine capacity, perfect in her estate, only falling from 
it when she would usurp masculine privileges. 

Passing onward, we find here and there, in the history of English 
literature, isolated instances of a better state of female education. At 
the same time, it is a remarkable fact that the learned women of these 
ages did not attempt to compete with men. Queen Elizabeth, a scholar 
of no mean repute, is, when all is said and done, as thorough a woman 
and as great a paradox as any one of her sex. The gentle Lady Jane 
Grey may also be cited as an example of womanly dignity and modesty 
going hand in hand with erudition. 

Milton’s “Eve” can hardly be instanced as a conception of what 
woman should be; the “Lady” in Comus coming nearer to poor 
humanity in that respect. The great poet’s rendering of female cha- 
racter is, in the abstract, full of reverence, and evinces, apparently, a 
just appreciation of her powers. The adverb is used advisedly, since 
there is a subtle irony in the fact that when Milton became blind 
he taught his daughters to read Greek and Latin to him in the original 
tongues, they not understanding what they were reading! How many 
women in this so-called age of advancement would have submitted to 
this tacit ignoring of their capabilities ? , 

This brief retrospect brings us down to the period at which we would 
glance :— 

‘¢ The teacup times of hood and hoop, 
And when the patch was worn.” 

So sings the Laureate, painting, in a few happy touches, one of his 
marvellously vivid word-pictures. Seemingly an innocent little descrip- 
tive couplet, but pregnant with food for reflection for the thoughtful 
reader. Suggestive of well-powdered coiffures, done up high on enor- 
mous cushions ; conjuring up visions of fair dames in square-cut and 
seanty bodices, high-heeled shoes, coloured satin petticoats, and 
flowered sacques. A goodly company, such as might have been seen 
congregated any evening at any of the brilliant receptions frequented by 
the wits and beauties of the day. Not less brilliant in their attire were 
the attendant swains in divers-coloured wideskirted coats, long-flap 
embroidered waistcoats, snuff-boxes, and buckles, with their clouded 
canes and well-powdered queues. Correctly speaking, we ought to 
say the “ Zay-cup times,” for at the period to which we refer the word 
had not yet lost its French pronunciation. Dryden says :— 

‘* And thou, great ANNA, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tay.” 
So Pope pronounced it; so did Lady Mary*Wortley Montagu ; so 
did Samuel Pepys and his host of gossips; also Mr. Spectator, of 
whom more presently. 
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Fancy such a company, good reader, assembled in any lady’s bou- 
doir, daintily sipping the fragrant hyson—then the fashionable tea— 
from handleless cups of egg-shell china, whilst Pope and Lady Mary 
Wortley sparred at each other, or Pepys retailed the last scandal ; 
what caudle-cups were tasted; what marriages were in prospective ; 
what meetings had taken place at Chalk Farm; or who, at the last 
Drawing-room, had been pronounced the reigning beauty. At such a 
time, when Swift lived at St. James’s, and paid eight shillings a week 
for his lodgings, and lay in bed to compose because the nights were 
cold and coal dear, he may have discussed Gay’s death with Pope 
over a cup of tea. It was at such meetings the Dean gathered much 
of the materials which formed the staple of his immortal “ Journal 
to Stella.” 

It is recorded that in 1657 tea had become so fashionable and 
customary a beverage amongst the upper classes that Thomas Gare- 
way, merchant, of London, received of it a large consignment, which 
he sold at his house inthe City. By this time the public coffee-houses 
had become recognized places of meeting for men of letters. The 
literature of the period is full of allusions to them, and it is a coinci- 
dence that their establishment is coeval with the first appearance of 
periodical literature in England. The Zaé/er and the Spectator were 
the offspring of coffee-house chat and gossip; its contributors being 
noted frequenters of these resorts, whence many of their letters are 
ostensibly dated. These places were the hotbeds from whence sprang 
what is commonly called light literature. After their introduction 
English poetry exhibits a character equally removed from the splendid 
brilliancy, yet solidity, of the days of Elizabeth, and the picturesque 
intensity of the new romantic school. 

From these places of resort women were, of course, excluded ; they 
could no more have appeared in them than in the taverns of the 
present day. Their frequenters gave a desultory tone to literature; a 
style so well suited to feminine capacity that we soon find that women, 
not wishing to let men have it all thew own way, organized little 
tea-parties~or “ tea-drinkings,” as they were then called—where they 
retailed gossip, with this advantage, that they had the benefit of 
interchanging sentiments with the opposite sex. Women, as authors, 
now made their début. The Countess of Winchilsea, one of the first 
lady novelists, and a host of other satellites, appeared upon the literary 
horizon ; Mrs. Aphra Behn, Mrs. Manley, Fanny Burney, &c. 

These tea-drinkings; had become such recognized institutions that 
they are repeatedly mentioned in the chief literature of the age. With 
the rage for tea-parties was developed the taste for china. The more 
grotesque the pattern and design, the more valuable the teacup. 

Quaint, humorous Charles Lamb has thought the subject worthy of 
forming the theme of one of his inimitable essays; his “Old China” being 
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a perfect reflex of the public mind upon the matter. Speaking about the 
designs upon the teacups, he proceeds in the following amusing strain :— 
“T like to see my old friends, whom distance cannot diminish, figuring 
up in the air (as they appear to our optics), yet on terra firma still, for 
so we must in courtesy interpret that speck of deeper blue, which 
the decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, had made to spring up 
beneath their sandals. Here is a young and courtly mandarin handing 
tea to a lady from a salver two miles off. See how distance seems to 
set off respect! And here the same lady, or another—for likeness is 
identity on teacups—is stepping into a little fairy boat, moored on the 
hither side of this calm garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, which, 
ina right angle of incidence (as angles go in our world), must infallibly 
land her in the midst of a flowery mead, a furlong off on the other side 
of the same strange stream.” 

Throughout the Sectator and Zafler, the allusions to China and tea- 
parties bristle almost upon every page. The literature in general of the 
time often makes mention of tea-parties—corresponding to our “ after- 
noon teas”—where the fine gentlemen read their poems and other 
literary productions to the fair dames, who delivered their opinions 
thereupon. We can fancy the cynical Pope, at one of these pleasant 
gatherings, throwing down the apple of discord by asserting that 
“most women have no characters at all,” a sentiment which may have 
quickened into new life any germs of self-assertion which his hearers 
may have possessed. Dr. Samuel Johnson’s partiality for tea, and his 
capacity for imbibing it, are well known, and go far towards giving a 
colouring of truth to the prevailing opinion that tea and scandal are 
synonymous, for the learned Doctor was as arrant a gossip as the veriest 
old woman. Certainly his sentences were sonorous and pedantic, 
but they were gossip all the same. 

About this time we first hear of the “‘ Madonella,” or college for ladies, 
where they were to be taught something higher than “ flowering,” or 
making “bone-lace.” Against this scheme Steele writes very strongly 
in the Zatler. However, all the fine gentlemen do not seem to have 
shared his opinion in that respect ; for in that outrageously amusing, 
and but little known work, “ The Life of J. Buncle, Esq.,” there is a 
grave and exquisitely humorous dissertation upon the moral thoughts 
of Miss Spence, otherwise the admirable Maria, who “learned algebra 
and fluxions.” Pope, in one of his satires, praises the woman who is 


*¢ Mistress of herself, though china fall.” 


And Matthew Prior, in describing the engagements of a lady of quality, 


says she 
‘* Slipt sometimes round to Mrs. Thody’s, 
To cheapen tea, to buy a screen.” 


Eustace Budgell, whose papers to the Sfecfator are signed “ X.,” 
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writes thus : “ Mr. Spectator, your paper is a part of my tea equipage, 
and my servant knows my humour so well, that calling for my break- 
fast this morning (it being past my usual hour) she answered, the 
Spectator was not yet come in; but that the tea-kettle boiled, and she 
expected it in every minute.” The extract is quite applicable to the 
manners and customs of the present day. 

As a natural consequence of their sex and organization mentally, 
women rushed into extremes, and made a curious jumble of patches 
and politics at these tea-drinkings. Will Honeycomb calls the grand 
ladies “ Picts, with assumed countenances,” and hints that their learn- 
ing is as superficial as their complexions. 

The literary dilettanteism so crudely developed by the women during 
these teacup times is much ridiculed by all the writers of the age. It 
was the useless and absurd dawn of competition with the masculine 
intellect which they decried, of the fact of women endeavouring to 
render themselves pleasant and intelligent members of intellectual 
society, An old essay of the period, written in that terse, literal style 
which presents a vivid picture, gives an account of a lady’s boudoir. 
The fair occupant was much given to tea and literature, which, in her 
mind, were so closely allied that her china teacups were used as appro- 
priate means of separating the quartos from the folios, the octavos being 
bounded by tea-dishes, in all shapes, colours, and sizes. The intruder 
felt a strong awe and admiration for the lady upon perceiving, amongst 
her books, “ Locke on the Human Understanding ; ” but the sentiment 
soon changed to pity when he found, upon opening the volume, that it 
was used for the purpose of holding patches ! 

Congreve, blind poet and sublime egoist, was the darling of these 
little tea-drinking coteries, where he was flattered and caressed, and his 
works quoted to him by subtle sycophants who thus fed his inordinate 
vanity. Byron, in more modern times, has satirised the masculine 
woman of his day in many of his pieces, but notably so in “ The 
Blues.” 

Physicians tell us that tea is injurious to the nervous system. With. 
out attempting to go into the matter from a medical point of. view, it 
may be mentioned, in conclusion, that until the introduction and 
general use of this infusion, there was no such malady known as “fits 
of the vapours ;” but, after the recognized system of tea-drinkings, the 
complaint became quite a common one. The question is interesting, 


both in a physical and a psychological sense. 
E. Owens BLACKBURNE, 














ZILLAH. 


E had been restless and uneasy all day as are fishes out of 

water, and when the whistle of the in-coming train broke 
suddenly upon the still summer air, we started as if it were an entirely 
new and unexpected sound. Whereas, the fact was, we had been 
listening and waiting for that sound the whole of the afternoon. 

My father looked up from the book he had been reading, and a glad 
gleam shone from the black eyes behind the spectacles. Ralph ran 
in from the garden all excitement. “Did you hear the whistle?” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ The train is in.” 

And what were we all so excited about, you will ask ; and who was 
it that the train was bringing? Why, no less a person than our sister 

Zillah : Baby Zillah, as we still fondly called her. She had. been at 
school, and we had not seen her for a whole year. 

My father had married twice. I was the eldest child of the first 

wife ; consequently, a maiden lady of thirty-five at the time of which 
I write. The sister next to me was not living. Ralph was next oldest, 
‘Harry next, and when he was a year old mother had died and left us. 
Scarcely two years later, our father brought home another wife; and 
she lived to give birth to one baby girl, when she too died. It was 
this baby girl, now a young lady of nineteen, yet still “our baby,” who 
was coming. Four years before, we had sent her away to a fashionable 
finishing school: one of those new establishments that are called 
colleges. Two or three young ladies, whom we knew, had been 
“finished” there; and they returned so greatly improved, that we 
resolved to send Zillah. The college was in the metropolis, a long, 
long way removed from our country home. A Mrs. Harvey was its 
principal, and it was so much frequented that some of the young 
ladies had to board out of it. So to this place and to this lady 
Zillah was entrusted ; and during her four years’ sojourn there, she had 
made but three visits home. Once every year in the long summer 
vacation; and now she was coming for the fourth and last time ; coming 
to stay. Nobody knew how dear this child was to us. I would not 
go to the station to meet her, lest I should make a simpleton of 
myself. 7 

The rumble of approaching wheels; the stopping of a carriage at 
the great gate: Harry leaping out of it, and assisting a closely-veiled 
figure after him. Zillah ! 

She came slowly up the path, so slowly that I looked at her in 
amazed silence. Always before she had bounded in like a young 

gazelle. 
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“Zillah !” I cried, starting forward at length, and then she threw up 
her veil, and held out her arms. 

Could ¢hzs be Zillah? . Ske had rounded cheeks the colour of blush- 
roses, and dewy lips, and starry eyes. This girl had a thin white face, 
and quivering lips, and dim eyes, sunken and hollow. 

“Zillah, my darling sister, what is the matter?” I cried, drawing 
her into an empty room, and holding her to my heart. But Zillah hid 
her face upon my shoulder, and wept quietly without speaking. My 
father came in with a sober face. 

“What is the matter with my little girl?” he said. ‘Has she not 
a word of welcome for her old father ? ” 

Zillah freed herself from my arms, and kissed him silently. “Iam 
so tired,” she said, attempting apology, “and so weak and sick, and— 
and the joy of getting home has unnerved me, papa.” 

“ What has made you feel sick, my child ?” 

“T have not been very well lately,” she answered, “and—and the 
day is hot. Perhaps I had better lie down for half an hour.” 

I led the way quietly to her room, and put her comfortably on the 
sofa. She would not take any tea, she said, she would wait for supper. 
So I left her till supper-time, and then went to her room. She was 
lying there awake, her great hollow eyes wide open. 

“ Supper is ready, Zillah.” 

Getting up at once, she followed me down to the dining-room, and 
took her old place at the table. She praised all that was on it, but she 
did not taste a mouthful. Even her old favourite, strawberry-tart, she 
would not touch. 
= “Those trains are nasty things,” said my father. “They make 
some people feel as sick as if they were on the sea.” 

Old-fashioned country folk, such as ourselves, keep early hours ; 
and when supper was over and we went into our usual sitting-room, 
the sun was still shining. Zillah lifted her hands, “ How light it is 
here !” she exclaimed, with a little shudder. ‘ Please draw the blinds 
down, Rachel ; I cannot bear the glare.” 

I obeyed her in silence. A very uncomfortable feeling was stealing 

over me as to what could be amiss with Zillah. I had seen her sick 
before; but I had never seen her like this. 
« “Play something for us, Zillah,” cried Harry, as she sat down— 
mechanically, it seemed to me—on the music-stool. But she only 
sounded a few dreary minor chords. My father came in, and took his 
easy-chair. 

“T am waiting to hear my old favourite song, darling,” he said to her. 

She knew which he meant: that old plaintive ballad, “ The light 
of other days.” 

Glancing round at him, as if in hesitation, she began the song. But 
her voice broke down, and ended in a sob. 
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“T cannot sing, and I cannot play to-night, papa,” she said, rising 
hastily and closing the piano. “I am so tired, and so weary, and 
there is no music in my heart. I think I will go upstairs at once: 
I shall be better to-morrow. No, Rachel, don’t you come: I would 
rather go alone,” 

So I took my seat again, and she left the room, just speaking a 
general good-night to us all at the door. 

A cold shadow fell upon us, and we looked at each other ques- 
tioningly. “What ails Zillah?” each heart was asking. Harry tried 
to whistle in an unconcerned manner ; but it was a failure. My father 
took up his book, but kept turning the leaves, and I knew he did not 
read a word. Zillah’s coming home this time was so different from 
what it always had been. We must wait and see what the morning 
brought forth. 

It did not bring forth much. She came down, saying she was better, 
but pale and listless. 

That day the family doctor was called in, Dr. Wall, in defiance of 
Zillah’s protestations against such a procedure. The old physician 
looked at Zillah’s white cheeks and sunken eyes, placed his finger and 
thumb on her white wrist, asked her a few questions, and then 
delivered his opinion. 

“You have been doing too much. Worn out with that abominable 
school. Why must women go in for every kind of learning now? It’s 
unfit forthem. Take degrees? Rubbish. Degrees are for men to 
take, not women. My dear, you have just overtaxed your strength. 
I will send you some physic, and you must take rest.” 

“Ts it anything serious, doctor ?” questioned my father, meeting the 
old man as he went out. 

‘‘Not at all, Mr. Seaton, She is done over with those incessant 
lectures and all the rest of it. The new system, sir, will send more girls 
out of the world than the old one did. It is nothing serious, though, 
with Miss Zillah: she is just worn out ; exhausted. She must take 
rest, and the medicine I shall send her, and she'll soon be all right.” 

But when the medicine came, in the shape of a packet of powders, 
Zillah quietly tossed them out of her bedroom window. “I do not 
need or want any medicine,” she said, “and I will not poison myself 
with it.” 

The days glided on, and there was no improvement in Zillah. I 
suspected—but I don’t think my father did—that the illness was mental 
illness, not bodily. Her old friends called, but their visits seemed to 
give her little pleasure, and their expressions of surprise and sorrow at 
the change in her annoyed her exceedingly. 

“T wish they would all stay away,” she exclaimed one day, “ and 
leave me alone, with my own people! I do not want to see any- 
one else.” 
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“ Not even Cliff Proudleigh?” I asked: and at the name Zillah 
turned away. 

Mr. Proudleigh was a lawyer in the neighbouring town, a nice young 
fellow and a rising man. When she was last at home he paid her 
marked attention, and she seemed to like it. 

“No, not even Cliff Proudleigh,” she answered, standing at the 
window with her back to me, and her face flushing from brow to chin. 
“ He, least of all. I am glad he has gone on a journey; I shall be free 
from his persecutions for a time at least. I wish I might never see him 
again.” 

I was too amazed to speak. Every day some new and unaccountable 
whim seemed to be added to Zillah’s peculiarities. She was not at all 
the Zillah of last year. 

But Cliff Proudleigh returned the very next day, and in the evening 
he came up to our house. Zillah saw him from the window, and 
attempted to run upstairs, but I would not let her go. 

You shall not be so foolish,” I said. ‘ What would he think? If 
you do not wish to receive his attentions, you can very easily make 
him understand it, but you shall not run and hide.” I was really 
provoked with the girl for her strange ways. 

Mr. Proudleigh never said a word to Zillah concerning the change 
in her appearance. He started a little when he first looked at her, but 
said nothing. I thanked him in my heart for it. 

When he left I was in the garden trimming some dead leaves and 
branches from my rose-bush. He crossed the grass to wish me 
good-bye. 

“What has come over your sister, Miss Seaton?” he asked, in his 
low musical voice, as he held my hand. “I never saw anyone so 
changed.” 

“ And we all feel that as deeply as you do, and are just as much at 
a loss to know what ails her,” I said. ‘She is always just as you see 
her. Never different. Nothing arouses or affects her in any way. 
Dr. Wall says it is the result of over-study. He has known some girls 
driven half mad by the pressure that is put upon their brains !” 

“Tt is very dreadful,” cried Mr. Proudleigh, drawing a long breath, 
and there was a great fear in his eyes. He had taken up Dr. Wall’s 
theory more deeply than I had meant. 

“T do not think her //e is in any danger,” I hastened to say ; “ no, 
nor her mind really. The worst is, she is so listless and languid. I do 
not know what to do, and can only wait for time to work a change.” 

Zillah grew more of an enigma to me daily. Mr. Proudleigh walked 
up often. I knew that she watched for him; that she longed for his 
coming ; and if he failed to come when expected, she would be restless 
and uneasy: yet she was always cold, formal, and distant in his 
presence, and sometimes hid herself away, and would not see him at 
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all, And she would have long, passionate spells of weeping. The 
most trivial occurrences, such as a thorn in her finger, or the death of 
a kitten, would set her on: but, as it seemed to me, she merely seized 
upon these things to give vent to her overburdened heart. 

“T believe you have left a lover behind you at that precious college,” 
I said to her one day. ‘ You had better tell me about him, Zillah.” 

“T have left no lover there, or anywhere else,” she answered. 
“ Love is a cheat and—and a delusion, And I wish 4 

** Wish what, child?” 

“Never mind what, Rachel.” 

It was on the last day of August that Zillah’s mood changed. I 
remember the date well. The postman had delivered the morning 
letters: one for my father on business, two for Zillah from school’ 
friends, and one for me. Zillah read her letters listlessly as usual, had 
put both down before I had finished the second page of mine, and she 
then took up the newspaper. 

Suddenly there was a sharp cry, and we looked up startled. It came 
from Zillah. She was pale as death, and had risen from her seat, the 
newspaper dropping from her nerveless hand. 

‘Why, what is the matter?” I asked, in alarm. 

The question seemed to bring her to her senses. She smoothed her 
face, into which the colour was returning, and affected to laugh. 

“Do forgive me, Rachel! I have not lost my foolish fear of 
spiders.” 

And with that she escaped, and ran upstairs. Ralph looked at me. 
My father, dulled with age, was spelling out his letter through his 
spectacles. 

“I did not see any spider, Ralph !” 

“Tt was no spider, Rachel,” he answered, in a whisper. “It was 
something in this newspaper!” 

He picked it up, and ran his eyes over the columns she had been 
looking at. We carried it outside, and gazed at them together. 

“I see nothing here that would concern er,” said Ralph, telling 
over aloud the items of news. ‘“ ‘Great fire. Shock of an earthquake. 
Servant-girl drowned. Two young men get drinking in Ireland, quarrel, 
shoot at each other with pistols, one of them—Gerald Oakley—is 
wounded mortally, dies. Arrival of the Sultan. Wheat gone up a 
shilling a quarter ’—and so on, and so on,” concluded Ralph. “ All 
this can be nothing to Zillah.” 

“Let me look for myself, Ralph,” I said, taking the paper from his 
hand, fully persuaded he had missed something or other that would 
prove the clue. 

But no: I could see nothing. And I told Ralph that, after all, it 
must have been a spider. ; 
From that day Zillah changed. She became herself again. Her 
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cheeks regained their bloom, her eyes twinkled like twin stars. Old 
Dr. Wall put it all down to his physic. 

She became gay, too, more like the Zillah of old, and astonished us 
all by her flow of spirits. Mr. Proudleigh was fairly astonished at the 
change in her. His attentions were unobtrusive, but none could 
doubt that he was seriously attached to Zillah. “It is all owing toa 
spider,” said Ralph one day in the lawyer’s hearing. “Zillah saw a 
spider one morning, and it pleased her so she cannot get over it 
yet. I hope she won’t.” I saw Zillah flush, and pale, and shiver 
under Ralph’s light words. 

Before two months had passed, Zillah was as bright, as sparkling, as 
witty, as beautiful as ever. She had her days of gloom, when her 
’ moods were alternately sullen and sad: “ the blues,” she called them ; 
but in the main she was just the same as of old, only more fascinating 
She played and sang a great deal, and her voice was really remarkable 
in its strength and sweetness. Mr. Proudleigh’s visits became more 
frequent, and we all saw how it would end. We had no objection. Cliff 
Proudleigh was a noble young fellow, and if Zillah must go, as we 
knew she must some time, we were glad it should be to him, and not 
farther away from us. 

December came in. In that month they were formally betrothed, 
and the marriage was to be on the third of April. Zillah crept to 
my room and showed me her ring, and hid her wet face in my 
lap, after she had given Cliff her promise. 

“Why these tears, Zillah ?” 

“‘T am so happy—and yet so miserable,” she whispered, in answer. 

“‘ Miserable! and why?” I asked, in surprise. 

“* Because I—I have been concealing something from you so long. 
Oh, Rachel, I must tell you. But don’t blame me, don’t despise me, 
for Heaven knows I have suffered enough for my folly.” 

“ Well, child, what is it?” 

“ But promise me, Rachel, that you will not reveal what I tell 
you.” 

I stroked the soft cheek soothingly. ‘Whatever you tell me, little 
sister, I promise you shall never be betrayed. You may trust me.” 

“T have wanted to tell you ever since I came home,” she said, “ but 
I never could muster the courage until to-night. Now I feel as if 
I could not rest until you knew it. I cannot marry Cliff until it 
is told. It is something about my school life, Rachel.” 

“Well, well, dear: let me know it, whatever it be.” 

“We had great liberty, you must understand ; great liberty. A 
college is not like a school, where you are watched over : at least, this 
one was not. Young ladies, when they come to a certain age, are now 
trusted more than they used to be. Some of the pupils live out 
of doors, and we could visit them almost as we liked.” 
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“T see what you are going to tell me, Zillah. You picked up 
a lover.” 

“Yes. Gerald Oakley. He was a bold, reckless, strikingly hand- 
some young man; a brilliant scholar, of dashing manners ; just the 
sort of man to dazzle a silly girl; and half the girls in the college 
were in love with his handsome black eyes and glossy curls. I never 
loved him; indeed, Rachel, I never loved him; but I was dazzled 
by his attentions, and proud of being envied by the girls. He made 
me protestations of love, and was so impassioned, so persistent, that I 
entered into an engagement of marriage. That was just before I came 
home last year.” 

“ And you never told us !” 

She shook her head. “ Immediately upon my return to school, he 
began to urge me to consent to a secret marriage. He never could 
be happy, he said, until he knew that I was Ais, and his alone. He 
wanted to be sure of me, and a year was so.long to wait. We could 
be married secretly, and keep it a secret until the proper time ap- 
pointed for our marriage, he urged ; when we could be re-married 
publicly, and no one need ever know what had passed unless we chose 
to tell. He was rich, he said, and had a good home to give me 
eventually, one that my father could not object to, and he meant 
to read for the bar, and make his mark in the world.” 

“ But did you listen to this, Zillah? ” 

“T would not listen at first, and he became angry, and for a week 
we scarcely spoke to each other. It made me almost wild with jealous 
pain when I saw him smiling down upon the other girls, and I thought 
then that I could risk anything, rather than lose him. Well, Rachel 
—don’t frown ; don’t make me think worse of myself than I already 
do—he arranged matters, and we were married in private in some 
old city church.” 

I gasped for breath. Speak to her I could not. Zillah went on. 

“For a few months the romance of the deed, and the novelty of 
being a bride in secret, and the exultation of knowing that the hand- 
somest man in the world was mine, were all enough forme. Then I 
began to think how rash I had been.” 

“And you went back to college all the same?” I said, breathlessly. 

“Of course I did. But I could go out to meet him almost when I 
liked. I have told you we elder girls had great liberty.” 

‘“* How do you know it was a legal marriage?” 

“Oh, it was that, Rachel. The clergyman gave me a certificate.” 

Well, go on.” 

“ Gerald grew tyrannical in time, and was unreasonably and absurdly 
jealous if I even chatted for a moment with any other gentleman in 
his presence. He was indiscreet in his conduct too, would demand 
that I should go out to see him at times when he knew we were not 
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allowed to go out, and then would upbraid me for not coming. I 
lived in constant fear that my secret would be discovered. Day by 
day I discovered new faults in my husband ; I saw how selfish he was, 
how unprincipled ; in short, how worth/ess; and I grew to dread to 
see him. When six months had passed, my eyes were fully opened, 
and I saw how foolishly reckless my conduct had been ; but it was too 
late. Gerald was changing in other ways. His manners, his language, 
grew bad ; and I at length found that he was frequently intoxicated.” 

“ Oh, Zillah !” 

“‘ My yoke almost maddened me. It is no wonder I grew haggard 
and hollow-eyed. But neither governesses nor schoolfellows sus- 
pected the cause. They called it over-study ; and I did indeed study 
hard those weeks, to keep up with the rest for the examination. 
Gerald grew worse. He offended one day against the laws of order, 
and got locked up by the police. One of his friends, speaking of it 
before me, said he had never in all his life known any young man 
who had succumbed to the vice in the rapid manner that Gerald 
Oakley had.” 

“Good heavens, child !” 

‘One day he dared to come to the college, and ask to see me. We 
were in the French room. Mrs. Harvey, not understanding who it 
was, only that a visitor had asked for me, said I might go. Gerald 
was waiting in the reception-room. He had been drinking, and was 
in a half-maudlin, half-reckless mood. 

“‘ © We have both been fools,’ he said. ‘I am as sick of it as you are, 
Zillah, and I propose that we say quits. I got you into this, and I 
will let you off, without saying a word to anybody, if you will me. I 
could not take you with me, you see.’ 

‘“‘¢ Where are you going?’ I gasped. 

““¢ Over to Ireland: called away on business. Let it beso. I will 
go my way and you shall go yours, and we will never molest each 
other, and it shall be as if we had never met. The man who married 
us is dead, and the secret shall stay a secret between you and me. If 
I propose this, Zillah, it is your fault ; and it is as much for your sake 
as mine ; for you have learnt to hate me, and you know it.’” 

“ And what did you answer ?” 

“T seized upon his suggestion with eagerness, for death itself would 
have been preferable to life with him. I felt that my life was for ever 
blighted, but it gave me a little relief to think he was willing to go 
and leave me in peace ; and he went. He was true to his word, and 
never, I am sure, lisped the secret toa soul, To this day no living 
being knows or suspects what I have told you, save myself. For 
Gerald Oakley is dead. I saw his death in the paper that day when 
I cried out. It was he who was shot in that quarrel in Ireland, and 
killed. That newspaper is in my drawer here, and you can read what 
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it says. I know I was wicked and sinful to feel so glad over such a 
death ; but oh, Rachel, it was horrible to think I was his lawful wife, 
and that he might some time claim me. It was just like the nightmare 
all the time. And now tellme: do you think it is wrong to keep this 
a secret from Cliff? I cannot tell him, it seems to me, and he will never 
know it unless I do. eed I tell him?” 

My eyes grew dim with tears of compassion as I looked down in the 
pleading eyes and agonized young face. 

“The secret appears to be safe,” I said, after thinking, “as the 
clergyman and Gerald are both dead. As to Mr. Proudleigh ?—well, 
I hardly know. You should have told him this before accepting him.” 

“But I did not—I could not. Oh! Rachel, don’t say I must tell 
him now !” 

I did not say it. It was wrong of me, I know; but I so felt for 
Zillah. She covered my face with kisses. 

And still the days went by, and every one brought Zillah’s wedding- 
day nearer. She and Cliff seemed two as happy lovers as ever walked 
in Paradise. It reminded me of the days long gone, when I—but this 
story is not about me. I knew that Zillah fairly worshipped Cliff with 
all the ardour of her nature, and he loved her with as pure a passion 
as man ever felt for woman. Her voice seemed to soar up to the 
clouds sometimes. I used to wonder, when I heard her singing, if 
she went up to heaven in the night and learned her notes from the 
angels. 

And so the winter melted away, and March came in. A lovely 
March, bright and mellow as May. 

It wanted but two weeks to the wedding, when one evening Mr. 
Proudleigh came up later than usual. Zillah was at the piano, singing 
a new little song. She began it again for her lover. 

“IT should have been here earlier,” he carelessly remarked, as she 
finished ; “ but for having to go to Wexborough to-day on business.” 

All the way to Wexborough !” exclaimed Zillah. 

“‘T went by train. And when there, I met with an old acquaintance 
whom I had not seen since we were boys together—but he is younger 
than I. I should not have recognized him but for hearing his name 
called out. He was standing at the door of the Old Bull Inn, looking 
fearfully ill, and his arm in a sling.” 

“ An accident, I suppose ?” 

“‘T suppose so, Rachel. He did not explain; only that he had’been 
shot, and injured inwardly, as well as having his arm broken. All he 
said to me about it was, that he had got into a quarrel some time ago, 
and it ended in his being shot.” 

“‘What’s his name? Does he live at Wexborough?” 

“Ng; he does not live there. Never, so far as I know, was there 
before. His name is Oakley—Gerald Oakley !” 
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A minute’s pause; and then Zillah’s hands seemed to be playing 
curious work with the keys. I ran up to save her from falling. 

“She has been singing all the evening,” I said, as they came round 
her, wonderingly, ‘‘and has overtaxed her strength. Ralph, open the 
window. It is only a fainting fit. And do you all please go out, and 
send Harriet in. Yes, even you, Mr. Proudleigh. She will get round 
quicker alone.” 

We got her upstairs to bed; and I kept everybody away from her, 
and took my own things to her room for the night. Mr. Proudleigh 
went home concerned. 

Zillah’s grief and despair were awful. I could not comfort her—how 
could I?—and I thought it would end in brain fever. For two or 
three days she stayed in bed. Her lover came over, but she would not 
see him. She would see no one but me. ‘“ What is the matter with 
her?” my father and the boys kept asking: and to that I only 
answered that she needed quiet and rest. 

She would cover her face, and sob and moan, asking what she was 


to do, and wishing she could die. I was well-nigh crazed myself—my ° 


brain was in a whirl. At any time, as it seemed to me, we might 
expect to see Gerald Oakley. What else could he have gone to Wex- 
borough for, but to come on to Zillah? I had had many a trial in my 
life, but none like this. 

It was on the third afternoon that a note came from Mr. Proudleigh, 
to inquire how Zillah was, and to say that he should not be able to 
come himself that day. Poor Zillah tossed her burning head from 
side to side on the pillow as she read it. 

“Don’t, Zillah! Do try to be more calm. You will surely have a 
fever.” 

“I wish I could have one—and die!” was the answer. ‘Oh, what 
will become of me ?—what will become of me?” 

In despair, for she was worse than ever to-day, I sent for old Dr. 
Wall. Zillah feigned sleep when he came, and would not speak to him. 
But he saw her flushed face. 

“What is she so excited over?” asked the old man. “ This wedding 
of hers that’s coming off? If so, the sooner it’s over the better. I will 
send her a sedative.” 

She took the sedative ; she did take that. “I wish it was a dose of 
laudanum,” she cried, ‘“ that would put me to sleep for ever!” 

The next evening, as usual, Mr. Proudleigh came. My brothers 
were all oui, my father was asleep, and I had to go down to him. 

“Did you get my note yesterday, Miss Seaton?” he asked, after 
making inquiry after Zillah. 

“Oh yes. Your servant brought it quite safely,” I replied. 

“T got a telegram from Wexborough this morning, asking me to 
go over to see the gentleman I told you of—Gerald Oakley. He was 
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worse, and the landlord of the Bull telegraphed. I made what haste 
I could ; but it was too late.” 

“What do you mean ?—how too late?” I cried, my heart beating. 

“When I got there, poor Oakley was dead. He had died only ten 
minutes before.” 

I went to the open window, apparently to look at something ; in 
reality, to gasp away my emotion, and get a breath of fresh, cold air. 
‘“‘ What was the matter with him? ” I said, striving to appear calm and 
careless, 

“ That old inward injury he spoke of, the shot, had not healed, and 
there arose sudden complications which speedily ended in death. Poor 
fellow! The landlord said he was most anxious to see me, as he had 
something on his mind that he wished to tell me, and also a will to 
make. He could do neither: death was too quick.” 

“ And—don’t you know what it was he wished to say? Does not 
the landlord know?” 

“No: Oakley did not disclose a word of it. Failing a will, his 
brother comes into his money. I am going over the day after to- 
morrow to the funeral.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Proudleigh,” I said, when he was taking leave. 
“Yes, I will be sure to give your message and your love to Zillah; 
and I think she will soon be better now.” 

What news it was to carry her !—joyful news for her, though sad in 
itself. When the first emotion was spent, Zillah cried softly. Cried, 
it seemed to me, the best part of the night. 

“T shall tell all to Cliff Proudleigh now, Rachel,” she said the 
following morning ; “and leave it with him to forgive me, or to break 
with me, just as he sees best. Oh, never, never will I conceal anything 
again ; not the smallest event in the world: these last few days have 
nearly killed me, and they will leave me a lesson for life.” 

Zillah chose an evening for the communication when she and her 
lover were alone. The boys were out cricketing ; I was driving my 
father up and down the green lanes in the pony-chaise. Seated by 
themselves at the open window in the twilight, she made her confession. 

Did Cliff Proudleigh break with her? No; his love was true and 
deep, and he only gathered her to his heart with a greater sense of 
protection. The wedding was put off to the autumn by Zillah’s wish : 
and when my father and the boys, and all our friends and acquaint- 
ances wanted to know why, she told them she wanted to get a little 
stronger first. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Proudleigh, who are prospering well, manifest a 
strong dislike to the new-fashioned independence that girls like to 
assume, and to the “colleges” that help to give it them. Never, I 
am quite sure, will their own daughters be sent to one, or be educated 
away from home. 
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